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CATALOGUES. 


OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 
LITERATURE, 
No. 570, just published, for DECEMBER, contains the usual 
selection of Good Books and important Sets. 
Post free from Henry Soraeran & Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C.; 
or 37, Piccadilly, W. 


ATALOGUE of the FIRST EXHIBITION of 
ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING by WOMEN, with Preface by 
CURZON EYRE, Cover on Japanese Paper, Hand-Coloured Frontis- 
-piece and 6 Facsimiles, now ready 18, 1d. post free.—K arsiake & Oo., 
61, Charing Cross Read, W.C. 











OOKS for PRESENTS at DISCOUNT PRICES. 

—SPECIAL CATALOGUE of NEW and RECENT BOOKS, 

just ready, post free on receipt of address.—A. & F. Dewny, Discount 
304, Strand, W.C., and 32, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


N EW BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— 

A CATALOGUE of. 140 pages of all the Best NEW BOOKS, 
ne eS Sebel Henig s Rope, 
143, Oxford Btreet, W., and 68, Sloane Street, 8.W. is 


TTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

Literature (No. 118, for DECEMBER), at reduced prices, post 
free. Sporting Works purchased.—Wui.uam Porrer, 30, arene i 
Street East Liverpool. 


W THACKER & CO, 
. PUBLISHERS, 


SStS. Cppeeeaes eeatieadt Sis atest. (Established 1819. 
A large OClientéle in all parts of the East. 
2, Creed Lane, London, E.O. ; and at Calcutta and Simle, 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 














'ALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & ©0., 37, BOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 





Edinburgh, 
CATALOGUES post free on application. - 
7 8. WOHLLEBEN, 
KSELLER, 





FOREIGN BOO 
4, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 


Ror INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1898. 
Lecrurg Hour, 8 o’ctoom p.m. 





CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 
ire ores. LODGE D.8c., LL.D., inh ‘ i adapts 


Physics in Uni 
aca as NCLPLES of the E 
TELEGRAPH.” i ’ 

Gan Gdines Dec. a Jan. 1, 4, as 


E. RAY ree Li.D., F.R.8.—ELEVEN 
Torspars Jan. 18, 95, Feb. 1, 8, 10,33, uivika @ 1323, One | W 
Guinea the Course. : - 


ops ated Dubin 3a 


Rspays, Jan. 20, 27, Feb. 3, Half- 


JEAN PAUL , RICHTER, Bea. PhD. L.—THRE 
on, ALLAN Brow ieee we en SONAL 
GALLERY” -a-Guinea. 


J. . Laman, ya Die na ae ret 


TURES EGHAM Tn WA MAGNE “and 
eRe On Taurspays, 3, 10, 17, 24, — 


i Debthiese PATRICK GEDD F.R.8.E. Professor of Poteny, 
University Dundee.—TH LECfURES on “CYPRU 
On Saturpars, Jan. 22, 29, Feb. 5. Half-a-Guines. 
wean HENRY HADOW,., hon vite es Bin, Ay eg 
TORE of iRGTRDMENTAL af uate tah Soe eee ns). 
On Satugpays, Feb. 12, 

ens LROTURES” on Satonpars; March 5, 12, 19. Half-a_ 


“Taam Curt bon Director of the National Por- 
trait G hks on on “PORTRAITS as HISTORICAL 


“he ms eee as MONUMENTS.” On 8 
Moreh 36. ATURDAYS, 


(to pha to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from Sa Member Guin Tickets issued daily 
ai the Institution, ot vent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office 


Members rebase not less Three 
available for any’ Afteraoon Lecture, for Hulf-a-G aD ogee ” > 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS wil OOK, Bert. “at 
at 9p.m., when the Right Hon. He M.P,, 
will give a cdl probably be on “BUDS 





Mr. Abana. AMPE LL SWINTON, sons fap a 
THO SMe y AM na Ae te “4% ar, The DEAN of 


RY, Professor D AR, tnd other fon 
RD RAYLEAGLT will deliver Loctunce after Basten 


Pisiahs diddagns nous of Gecomiag Moubers are uested to to the 
Secretary. Se -- yh wey fe all 
Seles ed ey Reems erin el 

ards, 


hese 
fitted. The Right 


admitted to Lectures at a 
ysl foes Tee Golan: 
Five Guineas a year; si aracempee ae Guineas. = 





Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderet: 
CATALOGUES on application. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.0.,:desireto call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent ‘facilities 


TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


R. MOSHER’S New and Complete Descriptive 
LIST OF BOOKS is Now Ready. It is issued in narrow 8vo, 
with Facsimile Titles in Red and Black, done up in French hand- 
made paper wrappers, with original cover design. Those who have 
yet to see these Editions published by Mr. Mosuzr should favour 
~ b> Umedismatenber new List may be mailed them, 





THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
45, Exonaner Staeet, Poaruanp, Maine, Usrrep Stars. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
BWEF AL BES, Le age Digeaae rain 


KING. 

and Publishety 13 6 ietes 4 4, Bart 

iss eal eater tet a ie tes eri 

iiciratedox Ser Fubllodions und spetally- bai 

sare tnguas Wihiun be Cantante ew 

alii r~ eece fhe preunlocs for BAisectal Omiocs, tree. Advertising 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 

Tas AUTHOR’S ee PAPER - PAD, 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 





London, E.0.)! 
Contains hairless paper, over which the slips with t 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen. valed or pinta. — 








U NiVeesite of WALES. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1898. 


NIVERSITY COURT will shortly APPOINT MATRI 
LATION EXAMINERS as follows :— ¥ “al 


In the satis ot Baste and the History of England 
iain (two Exacainers), 
Greek Ley) } 
elsh (One ’ 
French (One 
German (One » 
Chemistry (One Examiner), 


Botany (Une Examiner). 
He Ore will Le given Mon, wees 
on or before vrRNG etn 


LPR tv eneres ake LONDON. 
QUAIN aftacry + yet OF cacbcnlhis gy 
This CHAIR will be NE ~eues Canes 
Foster at the 4 te by jue, reclamation Ap; plications, aecomp, 
wa the tas Stowers” by re ang aay. wie ist, 1908. Purther 
formation will 
duties in the October ied, 


cyt of the University, Town 
Applications must be sent 





The new Profes oor teill one om the on 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


"fetes entee of EDINBURGH. 
CHAIR OF pee | enn 

The Curators of ity of Edi 

that each Candidate f 


request 
e ye ah R should ith 

undersigned, not I ster than Sist MARCH, 10, "Eight ak 
agin tosubmit. One tg of the FPS should be signed. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
ER’S HILL, STAIN 


The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies, About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe- 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendente 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Accounts Branch P. W. D 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Szcarrary at College, 


To pee WEALTHY Pi PATRONS of ABT and BELLES 





cdente of Einglah terature throughout 
then ndipeneaie tt Sorry 4 a very moderate exten’ 
The Work has met, so far as it has at aan with the highest 
ty ‘letter or {Seataatont ele ol to = of Reese. 
& Van tors, 23, Old Broad Street, 





rp YPE-WRITIN G promptly and accurately done. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 
Samples and references, 
Address Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
(Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 











Wena es of “THE ACADEMY”? for 
uth JANU 996. Full per copy) psid.— 








BOOKS FOR SALE. 
Advertisements are inserted under this heading at 42. per line, prepaid. 


DA eS ae Porteaits by Sir 
Reynolds, 





th other unique Garrick i Bar- 
PR a ieen. Book K.. -¥ New 
and Baskerville Hall, Birmingham. 





UTOGRAPH LETTERS.—FOR SALE, SOME 
Wovemen ant te i io a ica “pol to 
Wx. Vincent, Belle \ ~e 


‘|THE AUTOTYPE COMPAN Y’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





FREDERIC SHIELDS. 
Twenty-eight Autotype Copies from the series of Prophets and 
Apostles, painted in the Chapel of the Ascension, Hyde Park 
Place, London. 

Each Autotype measures 17 by 5} inches, and is mounted on 
Plate and India Paper with plate mark and title. The Set in 
strong Portfolio, including Descriptive Handbook, 

TEN GUINKAS. 


Prospectus on application. . 





J. M. BARRIE, Novelist and Playwright. 
A New Portrait by Leste Brooxe, Autotype reproductions in 
two sizes, mounted on tinted boards. Price 12s. and 5s. each. 





THE NORWICH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 
A Series or forty plates reproduced in Permanent Autotype aftet 
Cotman, Crome, Stark, Vincent, Lemav, Lound, Bright, &e. 
(Now Ready.) 





MODERN ENGLISH ART. 
A large collection of examples of works by G. F. Watts, R.A., 
Sir E. Burne Jones, Dante G. Rossetti, Albert Mooré, Henry 
Ryland, Fred Walker, Herbert Schmalz, Edwin Douglas, Holman 
Hunt, Frederic Shields, &c., &. 





The Autotype Fine Art Gallery is open daily from 10 
to 4. Admission Free. Inspection invited, 





hs} THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





Eight copies of 
R. HERBERT JOHNSTON, W-.S., Secretary. 
66, Protest k Edin! 
aeats e 


HE COUNCIL of the PRINTERS’ PENSION 
shone Tantitction that (eainfcrm the Subseribers and, Prtende | trom 
tf RTIMER to the position ey bene aN ARY. 
Gray’s Inn 2 digh Hattosn, wc -9 J. E. YOUNG, Chairman. 














os SALE, the COPYRIGHT and GOODWILL 
a valuable BI-WEEKLY NEWSPAPER aad PRINTING 
orice ‘in aay gl establish . To be 
from investments acquired through —All Pifecless 
oo respect Hf can capitat Pe rg tere m ee ee ae 


Ale saing firm tp professional auditors cory thas that ed average protity 
for five ) ears last past have been £600 per anuum, 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


1 BL. CARMEN. "4 Roms Romance of the River 


are lot 6e. 
“mene of thrilling in’ —-)- aR 
Birmingham Gazette. 
aan renamee fo.pne teat can be read with interest. The details are 


“A = romance ofthe Rivet Plate, = eoetaite 





EW NOVEL BY RUPERT ALEXAND 


2. THE. VICAR of 8T. " NIGHOLAS. By 
* Ballyrowan. 


the A 
1 book. vob in 
* This isa lively aud @ qateriins = 3 3, Pe 
{otoat of the pester inousteined 





the very end.”—. 

NEW NOVEL BY MINA SANDEMAN, 
3. SIR RAY 8 AFFINITY. 
of Lucifer.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
oe ry The Woneh of Lacifer * has undoubt: Steal oa: 
anced her asa story-teller.” Courier 








NEW NOVEL BY J. GORDON PHILLIPS. 





4. FLORA MAODONALD. A Romance of 
By the Author of “ James Macpherson.” Crown 8vo, 
oy fat tte tg 


tion in many Tre are Meo Gordon Philline te 
wor! r. 
oe cnplec of iD kind. Aberdeen J Jonna. 
NEW NOVEL BY VIOLET TWEEDALE. 
5. WHAT SHALL HALL IT P PROFIT | a MAW? 


___By the Author of “ And they 
6. UNRELATED TWIN, ‘By B Belton Otter- 


BURN. Crown 8yo, cloth, 66. 
“ An amusing and highly eneitine © story, well worth n seadiiog.” 


NEW NOVEL BY BELTON “Ha 
7. NURSE ADELAIDE. By the Author ret 
“ Unrelated Twins,” 


&c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. es 
“ The plot has the merit of being unusual in some o ct 




















NEW NON : BY ERIC WYNDHAM. 


8. REVELATI rath Romance By Eric 


HAM. ON: 3 
9. HORMA : a Schoo I Tale. y Boily N. 


BRYANT. ‘wa, Thtustratiors. fale. By Baily 38.6d_ 


10. MANOUPA. By L. J. Rose -Soley. 
8vo, cloth, 66. [Just ont. 











il. LIFE in APFRIKANDERLAND as 
WED tt = AFRIKANDER: 4 8.ry of Life in fhe 
Afrion By CLO8. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. 





7 nok BY MRS. CHARLES E. TER 


12. OUR’ PAYING GUESTS, and. "Other 


vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 
“ The wae are wamee y a simple and ctentyfatteraaed & fashion.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


DIGBY, LONG & OO, 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
AUTHORS may send in’ their MSBS., suitable for Volume 
Publication, with a view to immediate ‘considera ion. 


MESSRS. J. OC. DRUMMOND & OCO., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, yyy STREET, orm By - ++ W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in of 


HERR HANFSTAENGL, p drag 
The well. known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now the 
2 eading London Art a Firms. A large ny et of In. 
portant Plates always on view. 
Process BLOcKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Boox ILLUSTRATIONS. 








Messrs. DRUMMOND & OO. supply the and best Processes 
ip te which are specially’ adapted 1, 4A 
and publication of at ieee lo 


J. CO. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improvep Rapip PxHoTo-MECHANICAL PRoOcEss. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original M&S., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Iliustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


DCC EXERCISES. Including Hints 
for the Solution of all the Questions in Choice and 
Chance. By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHOICE and CHANCE. An Ele 
men Treatise on Permutations, Combination, and 
ey lity, with 640 Exercises. Fourth Edition. 

ce 68. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL & OO. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 


Exrracts From a Lectu rE on ‘ Foops anp THEIR VALUzEs,’ 
sy Da. Anprew Wixson, F.R.S.E., &c.—“ If any motives— 
first, of due regard for health, and second, of getting full 
food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
Us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s 
being the most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea and coffee 
are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in 
a nutshell, and he who runs may read the obvious moral of 
the story.”’ 








NEW BIOGRAPHY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE LIFE OF GORDON.’ 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 


Royal 8vo, gilt. With Portraits, Maps, 
om Full-Page Illustrations, 


One Guinea net 
“An excellent Rey = ag Ae an even better performance, 


by the than the same att'or’s receut ‘Life of 
Gordon.’ ane Dai Daily News. 


One Volume. 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


Now ready, 8vo, price 16a. 


‘| THE SECRET OF HEGEL. 
Being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, 
Form, and Matter. 

By JAS. HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL D. Edin. 
New Edition, Unabridged, but carefully Revised. 


Eprrsures: OLIVER & BOYD. 
London: Smwexim, Marswatt, Hamittron & Co., Ltd. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTR 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, GUINEAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for| N.B— 
—— | ohne of Books at the UNITBin ONESUBSCRIPTION, 
i from TWO | and 
GUINDAS per a 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terma. 
Prespectmsesand Monthly Lists of Bosks gratisand 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrzxzep aT 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 


4 NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR, WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIBD’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited 
30-34, New Oxrorp Sraeet; 241, Bromrron Roap,8.W.; 
48, Quzen Victoria Sraezr, E.C., Lonpon; and 
at Bartow Arcaps, Mancutstex, 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


B I K BEC K BAN K, 
2 ee Ee 
Links pp -HALF per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


Two CENT. on pp at Acco 
AE ey OUNTS, on the minima 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES sane HES and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
aSestastasresinaas maa ts Satta et somes 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PUROHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 











The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 








WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


4 NEW WORK BY MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock 


= se nek Gee, ee” 
lew Spirit,” &c. 

‘one series of contained in this volume (‘‘ Nietz- 

sche,” “ Casanova,’ “ Zola,” “* Huysmans,” “* St. n 


and others) is not so much a series of literary studies asa 
discussion of questions of the day (religion, morals, sex, 
and “decadence,” &c.), with as much 

omen on 8 ® le to exercise. It will be found that 
pede Aphid Seedy 2 cgay fo ey ot unrelated 
woiey at chdest one informed with ® distin and interesting 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 
Just issued, and First Large Edition nearly exhausted. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., with Diagrams, 





SLEEP: its Physiolo ~ Pathology, 
MARCIE (oh iy ae Dr. MARIE DE 
The LAN Aree meres. spirit.” 


“It is fall of most in’ 
sufferers therefrom w 
ts there suggested before resorting 


“A most interesting study of the 


we er o. RONIOLE says: 

ore & to As e simple 
eine “SPECTATOR says: 
phenomena of ap to 


8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
HALLUCINATIONS and ILLU- 


SIONS: a S: ¢ the Fallacies of Perception. B 
EDMUND PA . 
“ This remarkable little Seated "—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo cloth, price 6s. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY of the EMO- 
TIONS, By Prof, T. H. RIBOT. 


“ Prof. Ribot’s treatment is (° 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 124 Illustrations. 
THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. 


W. SCRIPTURRF, v8 . CLaipaig). 
“We have at present no English which = in so ae 


ofan cemdaen na thesubjest 
A NEW BOOK OF INDIAN TRAVEL. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Demy 8vo, gilt top, art linen, with 14 Full- Illustra- 
stl ~ tions, ise 6s, ° _— 


SUNNY MEMORIES of an INDIAN 


WINTER. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of 
“The World's ighway.” 








THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth elegant, price 1s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM G. 
HUTCHISON. 
This is an entirely new translation of Renan’s resins by 
the translator of “ The Poetry of the Celtic Kaces, and other 
Studies by Ernest Renan,’ 


CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, and 


} mong of GOETAE, Translated, with an 
phy ge ne phical Note, by W. B. RONN®ELDT. 
bh elegant, giit top, price ls. 


** Any competent critic or editor, seen eke oben ready 
to usa better wu nderstan of one of the greatest of aH 
genuine and this is what Mr. Ronnfeldt has acoomplishe 


benefactor; 
not without success, in the present little volume.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUEP. 


Translated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIRCKS. With an 
Introduction. 
This is a collection of Schopenhauer’s most representative 
Essays, including Authorship dnd Style—Education—Read- 
~—Religion-—Mataphyeies of Lave--On Pagaloguomy- 
— ion—Meta; ve my — 
On uicide—On the Emptiness of Existence, &c. 4 


THE WORLD'S GREAT NOVELS. 


Large crown 8vo, illustrated, price 3s, 6d, per Volum. 
IMPORTANT NEW ADDITION, 


LES MISERABLES. By Victor 


HUGO. 1,384 12 Full- Tilustrations, jud- 
ing tispiece mom, -Page , incl 








London : 
WALTER SCOTT, Luuirep, Paternoster Square. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


MR WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW BOOK. 
THE | HOPE of the sicohiona and 0 other 
Baition, ia. a 





of classical tradition. 
home, poster, wind are put 

oat by the cate of Mr. cape & whiniwin Time will show 
ie tasmagoria 


ven cameo or 
be the more enduring of beauty.”—Daily 


THE COMING of LOVE, and other Poems. 
DORE WATTS-DUNTON. Crown 8vo, 
sar we : thas ie chanoo fr all Une, Marked, by the 


pa MF ye Daily __ 


THE FAIRY | CHANGELING, “2 other 


SIGERSON (Mrs. Clement Shorter 
max ed net, 


POEMS. With _which is incorporated 
a IX ” By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 
Pg a (Immediately. 


POEMS. | By Alice Meynell. Feap. 8vo, 
POEMS. a BY Franeis Thompson. Pott 4to, 





Dedicated by permission to H.R. H. the Duchess of York. 


KING, LONGBEARD.. By Barrington 
Sones Cares hoo 


~~ over 100 Ill ions by Charles 


ALL. the WAY x to FA IRYLAND. By mtg ts 
SHARP. Coloured I tions and Cover sa 
Percy 7 erin form with “ 


THE "MAKING of MATTHIAS. By 3. “” 
i Geceguttons, 6 


With M sd SC nies end = 
y Lacy, Ke elch, e p—— 4 
ae icture “Colt Hunting in the Pw Forest.” Crown 8yo, 


LULLABY LAND : ;,Songs of Childhood. B 


EUGENE TiSLD. Introducti by Kenneth 
Grahame. eo hettions by Charles Rob: A Uncut, 
—— yy 1-4. 8vo, 6s. 


CINDERELLA'S PICTURE | BOOK. K. By Walter 


in Boots; 
Valentine a Orson. Tinierelle “BR 3 volume Sith s 
decorative cloth FX end papers and a newly written and 


Gate ae Re 
MOTHER HUBBARD’S PICTURE BOOK and 
THIS LITTLE PIG’S PICTURE BOOK. 


LONDON: As Seen by C. D. ps aibson. 


Written and Tllustrated by CHARCaS DANA G@ 

Scenes from London Streets, London A’ A 
London Drawing Rooms, London falons. “ondon — 
Uniteemn with © Biotuces of le and Drawings,” b; im artist, 

Vanity re by AB B. Wonze a1 je same 
Handsomely <n with a 7 cover. nl folio, 12 by 


THE PEOPLE of ‘DICKENS. Six large 


Photogravares Drawings by C. D. GIBSON. Proof 
sioas at from Pintes ine nontelie ane - — 


and bis Sister; 4 Mare wed Me sod th ber, David oop. held weal 
Ts. icawber, 
Traddles: 5- Caleb PI Plummer and hi is Daughter ; 6—Mr. ic 


IN. the GARDEN of PEACE. By Helen 


| mad With 24 Illustrations by Edmund H. New. Crown 8vo, 


THE HAPPY EXILE. By H. D. Low: 


Author of “Make Believe” and “ Women’s Tragedies.” 6 
Bocas by E. Philip Pimlott. Crown $v0,, 6s. 


3 separately, ls. each. 





RECENT FICTION. 
Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
FANTASIAS. By GEORGE EGERTON. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—TZhe Second Edition of THE 
KING WITH TWO FACES, 4% 
M. EF, COLERIDGE, having been entirely 
exhausted, a THIRD EDITION will be 
ready on TUESDAY NEXT at all 
Inbraries and Booksellers’, price 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX.” 


PAUL , MERCER. maa Rev. the 


DERLEY. Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DHILY CHRONICLE. —** Will be welcomed by all the 
large number of readers who enjoyed the same author’s 
* Stephen Remarx.’ ” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MISTHER O’RYAN,” 


THE SON OF A. PEASANT. By 


EDWARD MoNULTY. 
STANDARD.—" An i  Tvish story.” 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


MORE BEASTS (For Worse Chil- 


). The new Nonsense Book by H. B..and B. ee 
Aathors of "The Bed Child's Book of Boaste.” Ato, 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 
Principal of 


ewnham College, Cambri 
BLANCHE CLOUGH. ith 2 Pawn Ove, 8vo, 


SP BCTATOR.—""Mies B. h has ae ey with 
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great pioneer.” 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS of AUBREY DE 


VERE. vol., Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 
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reminiscences of the rear.” 
vOMORNING POST.—“ These ‘ Recollections’ will appeal 
to many = personal, political, social, literary, 
OO ALE Ms MALL GAZETTE.—“ A remarkable book.” 


BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: 


Gi Bal dane By R. H. 








<a D.8.0. Illustrated by 
W. H. Overend. 8vo, 7s. 
DAILY MAL") eon as it evidently is com- 
plete and accurate.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
LETTERS OF THE RIGHT “HON. ae ARTHUR 
ROEBUO. .0., M.P, Edited by ROBERT EADON 
LEADER. ith ’2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s, 

-GLOBE.—“ This book is welcome. Mr. Leader has done 
his work well, and Roebuck the man, as well as Roebuck 
the Parliamentarian, is made to stand clearly before the 


8 eye.” 
SECOND EDITION. 


STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor 
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EXPLORATION of the CAUCASUS. 
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Mr. 7. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS, | CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS 


THE, WORK of CHARLES KEENE. nie: 


and 
o{taeael ieee 
mm 
Set Pe certs elt ane 
wi eene, 5 
rhe boas _*  P "s is the fullest appreciation of 
Keene we have yet 


LETTERG., of DANTE, GABRIEL: ROS, 
TR BEOR HILL, D Illustrated with Photogravures, 
S The book egre. loth anecdotes of the early pre-Raphaelite 
days.”--Pall Mali Gazette. 


By the Author of “ Life in the Tuileries.” 
THE STORY of MARIE ANTOINETTE 


gia Be s:- Sy —— . maeetes, + 


containe about 30 4 and scenes about Versailles in 


bound, and con style of book ill 
New Volume of the “ Builders of Greater Britain.” 
Edited by H, F. WILSON. 


SIR 1 THOMAS | MAITLAND: wane, 
Pall Malt Gasetia hi Aas brought. out ¢ 


with considerable h — Written My nt d spirited style, 
1 ap 
by study of Bir Thomas Maitland Turnishes « Tascinating chapter in 
the history of the making of the Empire.” 
Recently issued, in same Series, 
SIR WAL’ 


TER RALEGH. By Martin A. &. 
HUME, With Photogravure Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 5s. each. 
New Volume of * The Story of the Nations.’ 
MODERN FRANCE, 1789—1895. By Andre 
LEBON, Memb. House of late Minister for Trade and 
Ind . Many Illustrations, ; cloth, 5a. 

J Debats (translation) : “ M. Lebon has accomplished his 
difficrlt task with unusual success. His book is not a dry classification 
of events ; it is a complete narrative, in which nothing is wanting, 
nothing is superfiuous.”—P. Vitiaks. 


JOHN OLIVER SAINT NEW NOVEL, 


CHOOL fa for {NTS. By John Oliver 


for basen is iy'pirgaaly apd intellectually a remark- 

- The book is intellectual matter, with acute 

of human foibles, and arresting reflections of life.” 
Literoture. 


GooD op READING : Extracts «from many 


Authors. 3rd year. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 


THE 


y 
able book... 


A LIST of Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S RECENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS will be sent post free to any address on receipt of card. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





THIRD YEAR. 


COSMOPOLIS: 


A Tri-Lingual and International Review. 
Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
*.* Contains upwards of 300 Pages in each Part. 
bi detail a 
It is not possible to give a — ~ yy a 


cuning —_ our polities 
portant events arising from ~4 tion in 008 or 
mmediate attention in SiO. 
No efforts will be ty 


ere. n receive 

unpublished papers, especially n this reepect we 

are glad to announce a pak cories of OnN 

Srvart Mrut, some Notes of 8. T. Corertpar Cy a on 

—o 4 | in “_ -P ~ p Letters of 
MILE OLLIVIER CBARD WAGNER, t. ‘correspondence 

of Marshal Maewan, the Memoirs 


the . 
Py the success obtained by the simultaneous 
three sections of the Review of one question. 
ae it — to continue om discussions, 
ve mu January, 1 
symposium on “ Society of the Future.” The Eng sb 
Article will be by Mr. Hywpmaea, the French by M. Jaurzs, 
German M. Lissxwecar. The February number 
will contain answers by the most eminent authorities on 
the Conservative side ; Y while in the March number some 
personalities in ‘the three countries will contribute 
letters containing their opinion and ju ent of the two 
goctal Goetéines o> exposed in these artic other 
important questions will be —- the same way —the 


of pean Nations, the 
question of Women’s oe &o. ” 
glad to inform the readers of 
oOBMOPOLIS of of ae considerable extension the Review 
Bop can oo a already had one years exten it is 
a ly e year’s e nce ; 
added. (gratuitously) to the ordinary edition of OO@Mu- 
POLIS in Russia, and may be had yendy in all other 
cow This development met with such success that 
next year will see the a of SonGeevia, 
Dutch, Italian ——— and even Supplements 
Thus, in 5 or instance, OOSMOPOLIS will contain, 
, ad the same —d 5- ce, four sections—namely, English, French, 
aad sapuamie "te Ole ead? ‘SOBMOPOLLS mn 
r) 8 
really deserve its title of an “* International ” Review. 





Yearly Subscription, 33s., post free; Holf-Yearly, 16s. 6d., 
post free. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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BURKITT, ML with era ty. TARL 
BURKITT, M i., with ny A ee 


DD. 1 with 6 
mp. 4to, Facsmiles, 10s. he ‘ely. 


A CATALOGUE of the GREEK VASES 
in the FITZWILLIAM MU3 UM, CAMBRIDGE. B 
E. A. GARDNGR, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville an 
eae Oita Le "Royal 8vo, wi ry 
Plates, 12s. 6d. net. : (Immediately. 


ONOMASTICON ANGLO - SAXONI- 


ae * P. 4 of Anglo-Saxon Proper Nemes from the 

hs to that of King Jobn. By W. G. 

aE RLE, M.A, is a +~ de Q wen's am- 
bridge. Royal 8v0, 208 net. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions 

to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. 

ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Norrisian Professor of 

v. Clement of Alexandria: Quis Dives 
“aleatur. He adited taeuber with mh Tatectustine om 

the MSS, of Olement’s Works, by P. MORDAUNT 

DAREAED, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge. Demy 


Vol. 5. No. 3. The Hymn of the Soul, contained in the 


yriac Acts of St. ted, with an 
ya 3 BEVAN, M.A’, Lord ameter 
Reader in Demy 8vo, 28. 


THE PARALLEL HISTORY of the 


JEWISH MONAROBY, Printed in the Text of. the 
Revised Version, 1885. PartI. The 8 of David 
and Solomon, 1 Samuel tt Kinge 11 0 
to 2 Chronicles 9. Arranged by R. 


THE STEAM ENGINE and other 
HEAT ENGINES. By J. A. EWING, M.A., F.B.S., 
tera en, Dal 

verrity 0 
With ITlustrations. Second hevieed eed 
Enlarged. lbs. 


ELEMENTS of the MATHEMATICAL 
HEORY of ELECTRICITY and a eg a 

3 J. THOMSON, } andy a Professor of Ex 
mental Physics. Second Edition. lon a 


SAYINGS of the JEWISH FATHERS : 
comprising Pirge Aboth in Hebrew and with 
Notes and Excursuses. ‘ dited by OC. TA R, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College. Second Edition: With 
Additioual Notes and a Cairo za ¢ — ‘8 ver- 


sion of the Old Testament. a 
f Emmediately. 
PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS 
NEW VOLUME. 


Subject for the Cambridge Local Examinations, 1898. 


i: | SHAKESPEARE. — MERCHANT of 


VENICE. With Introduction, N @ Glossary. 
By 4. W.V«BRITY, MA. In 62. "immediately: 
PITT PRESS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


EARLE, MICROCOSMOGRAPHY. 


Eilited by A.S. WEST, MA. 3s, 


MACAULAY.—PITT and CHATHAM. 


a by A. D, INNES, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 
8 


Subject fur the Cambridge Loca: Examinations.—Junior 


and Preliminary, 1°98. 
MALOT. REMI ET SES AMIS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabul 


ion, 
MARGARET Ds G. VERKALL, "of Newnham Co! a4 
Cambridge. 2s. 





Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press WAREHOUSE, 
Ave Maria Lang. 
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TENTH THOUSAND. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON : a 


G. F. Watts, ~~ ‘Samuel Laurence, Mrs. A 
Biscombe 


Richard Doyle, Gardner, &c. 2 =the 
8vo, 36s. net. ¢ aig” 





NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Sixteenth Thousand, Orown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” 


4 Lee Ae a Grand Banks. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
justrated by I, W. TABER. 


weak “* A fine who'esome story.”’ 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—" A rattling g od book.” 
by af ly, should not be a more popular hook 
for boys this 
ovaRDray—1 It appeals to all lovers of fresh air and 
salt water, and brave deeds of simple men.”’ 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH PENNELL 
AND HUGH THOMSON. 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in 


DEVON and CORNWALL, By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ So poe green that we would 
prone ee fill columns with extracts were space as elastic as 
The text is excellent ; the illustrations of tt 


seeeee 


are even 





HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


NORTHAN GER ABBEY and 


PERSUASION. - JANE AUSTEN. With 40 Dlus- 
trations by ss THOMSON, and an Introduction 
by AUSTIN DOBS: Crown 8vo, cloth, — edges, 
3s. 6d, “* Peacock” dition. cloth, elegant, 5s. 


MANSFIELD PARK. By Jane 


AUSTEN. With 40 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 
and an Introduction by AUST IN DOBSON Crown 8vo, 
cloth, uncut edges. 6d. “ Peacock” Edition, cloth 
elegant, 5s. 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—* Charmingly illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson, who is never pier than when dealing with 
Miss Austen’s demure, high-waisted maidens. 





BY ALFRED AUSTIN, POET LAUREATE. 


THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


With Illustrations. Seventh Thousand. Extra crown 
8vo, 9s. 


IN VERONICA’S GARDEN. 


With Illustrations. Fifth Thousand. Extra crown 
8vo, 9s. 


JANE AUSTENS NOVELS. 


In 5 vols. 

Pride and Prejudice—Sense n~ | aon a 
Mansfield “by, HUGH ROM fi 
Illustrated by bos HHOMSON and OHARLES 
BROCK. In cloth box, 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 8 








WORKS, In65 vols. 

Maid Marian and Crotc' Castle—H Hall and 
Nightmare abbey Gre a. Gra Melincourt—Mis- 
fortunes of Elfin and e. Illustrated b: 

WNSEND. In cl 


H. R. MILLAR and F. a 
box, 258. 





MARIA EDGEWORTH’S 


NOVELS. In6 vols. 


Castle Rackrent and the Absentee—Ormond— 
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box, 30s, 
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CONTENTS. finest single poem is Lachryme Musarum, be pd a: world no more 
cree fh an elegy upon Lord Tennyson, from which Counting i bat the ond 
Ruvizws Paes | ¥° quote a few lines : Of other worlds more bright. 
Mr, Watson’s Poetry _... . 641) « For lo! creation’s self is one. choir, Here, where I fail or conquer, is my 
The Invention of Fairyland “ es Sat Wek in salen cote bee Se eigne concern : 
Rossetti ... eee eee ove o Whereto e worl keep time, Bit where } alone 
kote Saar Johnson’s pune’ "7 a And all i move with all things from jpn or L rath 
nt Renieiiihe ; their Here, o’er the dark Deep blown 
hereto Dicti onary we a Who shall expound the m of the lyre ? I oat no perfumed e: : 
Dialect eee eee . 56 ° , 
ox. ee a én . 64 | In far retreats of deneatal I ask the unpampering breath 
Armchair Books .. 541 Obscurely comes and agp That fits me to endure 
Baerever Munrion . 517| The imperative breath of song, that as the Chance and victorious Death, 
Nores amp Nzws - & wind Life, and my doom obscure, 
Ganaes Rasen. - 561) Is trackless, and oblivious whence it blows. | Who know not whence I am sped, nor to what 
Some Younerr RervuratTions eee <a “a . 562 Demand of lilies wherefore they are white, port I sail.” 
Tae Cerrenary or Tae Brera or Herwe.—lI. . 553 Extort her crimson secret from the rose, 
Tax Frenca Acapsuy he er ee ee : Equall fine and closely akin to this in its 
tes Bebe Menmee 556 | But ask not of the Muse that she disclose y y ‘ 
bf ment ss st | ‘The meaning of the riddle of her might: thought is “‘ The Unknown God.” It would 
Naw Booxrs Rucuve.. .. .. . ~ ~~ g57| Somewhat of all things sealed and recondite, | seem to owe its origin to a remarkable 
ComEssronpExcE—... . 857| Save the enigma of herself, she knows.” in the recently mage ag ae of 
oo ’ ‘ sus, which countenances the Greek con- 
ae ONE seal - st | Bey thet # wage ee Th tion of a deity immanent in nature, 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. WATSON’S POETRY. 


The i~ of the World, and Other Poems. 
By William Watson. (John Lane.) 


A BOUT 1880 Mr. Watson published The 

Prince’s Quest, a pretty poem, in sen- 
suous couplets caught from Keats. It was 
boyish poetry, but it took the fancy of Rossetti 
who was generous in his praise. Then Mr. 


Watson came under the influence of Words- | All 


worth, and his literary ideals changed. He 
vowed himself to the service of no loose- 
vestured muse, but to one of chastened, 
dignified, austere beauty. He would recall 
a laxly-singing world to classic serenity and 
classic stateliness. The firstfruits of the 
new ambition are visible in the Zpigrams of 
1884, long neglected and now scarcely ob- 
tainable. Of the quatrain, terse, polished, 
oe with meaning, Mr. Watson proved 
imself a master. Here is a specimen : 
‘***Tis human fortune’s happiest height, to be 
A spirit melodious, lucid, poised, and whole : 
Second in order of felicity 
I hold it, to have walk’d with such a soul.” 


And, again : 
“‘ Think not thy wisdom can illume awa: 
The ancient tanglement of night and i 
Enough, to acknowledge both, and both 
revere : 


They see not clearliest who see all things 

clear.” 

It was Wordsworth’s Grave that first, 
though not at once, found Mr. Watson an 
audience. In 1892—those were palmy days 
for new poets—his fresh and undeniable 
poetic voice was recognised, and received 
a warm welcome. Since then, in spite of 
injudicious friends, his reputation has in- 
creased, and is increasing. Olassic he is still 
in manner and temperament, with the charac- 
teristic qualities and defects of classicism. 
At his best he can be extraordinarily 
felicitous, and can move with a liberal 
gait that approaches sublimity. But the 
step from the sublime to the commonplace 
is one easily covered by the classic attitude ; 
and Mr. Watson often takes it. Then he 
ean be tame, frigid, tedious. Perhaps his 


essentially thoughtful, meditative, elegiac ; 
he has aa the eke cry. Yet from time to 
time he would write lyrics, and, of all singers 
most deliberate, will call himself “a tarry- 
ing mi who finds, not fashions, his 
numbers.” At heart he is philosopher 
rather than bard: it is a sane, a manly, 
a wholesome philosophy. 

In his latest volume, The Hope of the 
World, both his qualities and the defects of 
his qualities are well represented. The 
book is slight, but the three longer 


‘with which it opens may well take their 


place with _Mr. Watson’s finest work. 
three may roughly be classed as 
elegiac, by which we mean that, though 
emotion is expressed in them, it is an 
intellectualised emotion, dominated and 
over-ruled by speculative thought. Pro- 
foundly sceptical in temper, they draw their 
inspiration from a remarkable fervour and 
chastity of moral purpose. The higher, 
the ethical agnosticism, has found no such 
setting of — since the too brief days of 
Matthew Arnold’ssong. The number which 
gives its title to the volume is a repudiation 
of facile optimism. The P ogs Law in 
heaven ; Love he finds only on earth. Of 
an ethical intention in Law there is no 
proof, nor any sign that man was the goal 
of creation ; his existence may be due but to 
a chance throw of Nature’s die : 


‘* In cave and dene 
Of old there crept and ran 
The gibbering form obscene 
That was and was not man. 
With fairer covering clad 
The desert beasts went by ; 
The couchant lion had 
More speculative eye, 
And goodlier speech the bi 
we began.” 


Tf, then, man is not necessarily the culmina- 
tion of an ascent on earth, how dare we 
infer an ascent in some distant life? Hopp 
will have it so, but this is the hardihood of 
hope. And as for virtue, is not the virtue 
which disregards such hope the truer? The 
poem closes with two stanzas of a noble 
stoicism, a fine climax to a finely handled 
theme. 

- th hence, 

Or ight Gives I 


Let me learn 
To abjure the opulence 


than we when 








I have done nought to earn ; 








met and overcame this in the early centuries 
of Christianity, of a deity external to and 
set over against nature. It has a stately 
opening : 
** When, overarched by gorgeous night, 
I wave my trivial self away ; 
When all I was to all men’s sight 
Shares the erasure of the day ; 
Thea do I cast my cumbering load, 
Then do I gain a sense f God.” 


The God of Judsa, made in the image of 
a Jew, an anthropomorphic God, a tribal 
divinity, Mr. Watson unhesitatingly rejects : 
“* A God whose ghost, in arch and aisle, 
Yet haunts his temple—and his tomb ; 


But follows in a littl+ while 
Odin and Zeus to equal doom ; 
A God of kindred and line ; 


Man’s giant shadow, hailed divine. 
O streaming worlds, O crowded esky, 
O life, and mine own soul’s abyss, 
Myself am +carce so small that I 
Should bow to Deity like this ! 
This my ter ? is was what 
Man in his violent youth begot.” 
Then he strives to express his sense of a 
divine power which, in some unintelligible 
but none the less real sense, is in all things, 
a power unapproachable by prayer, and not 
to be thought of as over-ruling human 
actions. 
‘* Raise thou the stone, and find me there, 
Cleave thou the wood, and there am I.” 


Man has thoughts and ideals that are 
divine, but the law of the world is in no 
obvious or direct harmony with these. On 
the contrary, success ia life, for nation or 
individual, is most often reached by 
flagrant —— of the higher promptings. 


And so Mr. Watson counters Mr. Kipling : 


‘« Best b remembering God, say some, 
We keep our high imperial lot. 

Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come 

~ When we forgot—when we forgot ! 

A lovelier faith their happier crown, 

But history laughs and weeps it down!” 
In dealing with these two poems we have 
been content to expound Mr. Watson, and not 
to comment upon him, because we are here 
concerned not with the essential justice of 
his thinking, but with the ificent 
poetic form in which he voices it. The 
third important poem in the book is an 
Ode in May, a hymn of exultation to our 
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father the Sun, who begat us on our 
mother the Earth. This is perhaps Mr. 
Watson’s high-water mark as a lyricist. 
The half-dozen lines that we quote seem to 
us, for once in a way, really to breathe “the 
imperative breath of song” : 


*« What is so sweet and dear 

Asap rous morn in May, 

The callie rime of the day, 

And the dauntless youth of the year, 

When nothing that asks for bliss, 

Asking aright, is denied, 

And half of the world a bridegroom is, 

And half of the world a bride ?” 
This has the real impetus: here the oestrus 
of song has stung. The score of poems 
which make up the rest of the book contain 
only one thing of first-rate importance. This 
is a sonnet on “ Estrangement,” which we 
do not hesitate to class with such master- 
pieces upon similar themes as Drayton’s 
sonnet, ‘‘ Since there’s no help, come, let us 
kiss and part” ; and that by a modern poetess 
which is called ‘‘Renouncement,” and begins, 
“IT must not think of thee; and tired, yet 
strong.” There is real imaginative insight 
here : 


‘“‘ So, without overt breach, we fall apart, 
Tacitly sunder—neither you nor I 
Conscious of one intelligible why, 
And both, from severance, winning equal 
smart. 
So, with resigned and acquiescent heart, 
Whene’er your name on some chance lip may 
lie, 
I seem to see an alien shade pass by, 
A spirit wherein I have no lot or part. 
Thus may « captive, in some fortress grim, 
From casual speech betwixt his warders, learn 
That June on ber triumphal progress 
Through arched and bannered woodlands; 
while for him 
She is a legend emptied of concern, 
And idle is the rumour of the rose.” 


Two or three of Mr. Watson’s slighter 
numbers are echoes of his Eastern campaign. 
Ethical fervour and enlightened patriotism 
drove him into politics; he aspired to play 
Tyrtezeus to the Anglo-Saxon against the 
Moslem, From the point of view of poetry 
it was not entirely a success; the trumpet- 
note is hard to catch, and Mr Watson never 
quite caught it. But we prefer Mr. Watson 
bellicose to Mr. Watson sentimental or Mr 
Watson facetious. He has a heavy hand 
at gallantry or humour; and when he com- 
bines the two he is intolerable. Thus he 
flutes it ‘To 8. W. in the Forest”: 


** Does the Forest need you? No! 
Any hidden hollow thera 
Sweet enough without you were. 
You are palpably de trop 
In the glades of Fontainebleau.’ ” 


This is poor fooling. We take our leave 
of Mr. Watson with a sense that, in spite 
of the manifest inequalities of his inspira- 
tion, he has yet deserved well of us, in| 
that he has set before him a high poetic 
ideal, and has followed it unflinchingly. 
He, if anyone, has a right to say, as he 
does say, of his muse: 


** At least she prompts no vulgar strain ; 
At least are noble themes her choice.” 


And, again ; 
‘* It was her vow that she would dwell 





With greatest things, or dwell alone.” 





THE INVENTION OF FAIRYLAND. 


All the Way to Fairyland. By Evelyn Sharp. 
(John Lane.) R 


THERE are two theories in the matter. A 
very long time ago (according to the elder 
— somebody sat down and invented Fairy- 
land. Or perhaps it was a joint effort, and 
a committee of somebodies sat round a 
green-baize-covered table. Anyhow, whether 
dating from a plural they or a singular he, 
the result seems to have been exactly right 
and unalterable and satisfactory. The rules 
were framed once and for all; the laws were 
codified ; the population (with a certain 
range and liberty) fixed; and the manners 
(wi a large margin of license) prescribed. 
From that far-away time till now, the con- 
ditions have remained immovable, and both 
deliberate attempts at subversion and spirts 
of red revolution have alike fizzled out and 
faded away, powerless against the splendidly 
massive conservatism of a tradition that has 
its suckers on the unwritten side of history. 

Perhaps it is on this very account that 
the later pioneers in fairy scholarship, recog- 
nising in this very fixity something more 
than natural, have advanced the daring 
theory that as it cannot possibly be we who 
invented Fairyland, Fairyland must have 
invented us. According to this thesis of 
theirs, we only exist by favour of fairies. 
Having pleased, in a whimsical moment, to 
invent us (Lord only knows why), they have 
us at their mercy, and, as soon as they are 
tired of thinking about us, or want a new 
amusement—puff! we shall go out, and 
that story will be over. Fortunately fairies, 
as all records agree, are loving, irrational, 
and not easily wearied; and, after all, 
humanity must possess many humorous 
points for the outsider that escape the 
encaged observer within. So we may, 
perhaps, count upon another month or so 
yet in which to read a fairy book or two, 
and even to criticise them. 

Everybody knows how a fairy-story should 
be made; but the inflexibility of the condi- 
tions has galled the withers of many radicals, 
who have kicked pe and essayed to 
fling their burden — with the satisfying 
result of failure, complete and dead. The 
up-to-date fairy-story, with its jibes and sly 
hits at the topics of the day and the modern 
attitude of thought, raised its revolutionary 
head for a very brief while; Mr. Dash, if 
we recollect aright, did some neat and pretty 
things in that way; so did Miss Blank. 
Even the Water-Babies, delightful as it is, 
has the same taint—the taint, that is, of a 
fairyism which is the vehicle only, not the 
whole aim and end. 

Miss Evelyn Sharp falls into no such error. 
The conditions, after all, are not hard, once 
one recognises them clearly and fully, as she 
does. Of these the principal, undoubtedly, 
are, that you should have the right accent 
and adopt the right point of view. I say 
nothing of wit, wisdom, and i ination. 
No one who has not all three would ever 
dream of venturing upon a fairy-story— 
perhaps I may go a step farther and say 
that no one who Aas all three, in full endow- 
ment, would ever dream of writing anything 
else. At any rate, Miss Sharp has wit, 





wisdom, and imagination for her initial 
equipment, but she also what is 
rarer far—the accent and the point of view ; 
with entire recognition, too, of the limita- 
tions these impose. For instance, she would 
never introduce her bicycle—su ing her 
to possess one — into this old - fashioned 
country. She knows perfectly well that if 
there should be any occasion for hurry— 
which is rarely the case in Fairy-land— 
naturally you take a rocking-horse. 

It is a minor test, in these cases, but an 
interesting one, to see how far the handling 
of bird-and-beast life is right and natural— 
natural, that is, from Bor Biss of 
view, for fairy animals, like heraldic animals, 
have their own severe laws, quite inde- 
pendent of zoological codes. The beasts in 
this book fully answer the test. They are 
clever and sweet and tender, of course, or 
they would not be here; but they never 
strain after ‘‘scoring” or being “ smart” 
by their modernity — a practice akin to 
gagging in an actor. The same may be 
said of the toys, who behave as honest toys 
should, and not at all like young people 


with views. There is one doll in cular, 
of whom I dare to say that she behaves in 
the most varied and ing circumstances 


exactly as a gentle-doll should ; and I have 
known some very well-bred ones. But 
every story bubbles with wit, tenderness, 
and fancy, and even their humanity (a rare 
achievement) is as kissable as their beasts 


and their toy-folk. 


** And there they built a very small house in 
a very big garden, and they planted it with 
rows of chocolate-trees, and rows of acid-drop- 
bushes, and lots of almond-rockeries; and the 
fairies came and filled it with flowers from 
Fairyland that had no names at all, but were 
the most beautiful flowers that any one has 
ever seen, for they never faded nor died, but 
just changed into something else when they 
were tired of being the same flower.” 


The right accent seems to be there, as in 
the chime of hare-bells at the hour for 
evening step-dancing on mushroom - tops. 
And who will dare question the point of 
view ? 


Mrs. Percy Dearmer’s delightful illustra- 
tions —— well serve as pegs from which 
to dangle much highly coloured talk on 
modern tendencies of art, and so on. But 
I prefer to go straight to my individual 
impression, and to thank her for summoning 
up so dear and so early a recollection as 
that of my very first paint-box. Surely the 
“manner”? of this artist was my own ‘‘ early 
manner ”’—those broad simple spaces, that 
large handling of primary colours? My 
tongue begins to protrude again as I 
look at them (this was a part of the early 
manner). Again the obstinate lid of that 
paint-box jams and slides a little, and jams 

ain in its old way—again the crimson 

e sticks to the Prussian blue, and the 
gamboge persists in “ rucking un” when 
the lid has to be pushed back—and the potent 
old smell asserts itself once more. Mrs. 
Dearmer ought to be very happy painting 
such pictures, and one wonders hv ever 
does anything else. But, perhaps, she 
never does do anything else. 

KENNETH GRAHAME. 
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ROSSETTI. 
Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William 


Alli 1854-1870. By Geo Birk- 
Sock Hal D.O.L. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Or these letters the most important have 
te ang in an American magazine ; 
but, er with the informing, and as a 
rule very satisfactory, notes of Dr. Hill, 
are th ly welcome in their new 
ind extended form. It would be affectation 
to say that the letters have any literary 
value of their own; they are interesting 
because they are Rossetti’s, and that is 
enough. There is nothing romantic, and 
there is nothing morbid about them from 
aguas to They are practical, sane, 
. even shrewd ats and bong show 
ne 90d: .@: peiomiany: evnie light, 
a ps © @ opinions of an inferior 
mind while holding fast to his own, e 
to make the most of merit in Yr eal 
unsparing of trouble in the services of 
friendship. Rossetti has been much written 
about, but chiefly in the later years of his 
life, when drugs had done their worst for 
him. These letters deal with days before 
that interior darkness had set in. Their 
chief melancholy is only that which the 
reader borrows from his own knowledge of 
the after life of Rossetti, who, meanwhile, 
was a schoolboy in his simplicity, in his 
modesty, in his attitude towards his ambi- 
tions, and in his slang. 

All the same, things went with the poet 
very much awry. He was constantly writing 
to friends to “inflict his MS. verses upon 
them ”—so little was his real power as a poet 
at first 5 een: by himself or by them. 
It will be news to many that the father 
of Dante Rossetti expostulated with him 
for wasting time on verse when he might 
have been at his easel. In 1860 he sent the 
MSS. to Mr. Ruskin, and then to Alling- 
ham. He had asked Mr. Ruskin to send 
“Jenny” to the Cornhill, but Mr. Ruskin 
had offering instead to send one of 
the mystieal poems which Rossetti did not 
care to isolate, 

“*T wish you’d ially tell me,” says Rossetti 
to Allingham, ‘of any you don’t think worth 
inclu Yeu will find that your advice has 
been f | often (if you remember what you 
gave), and so it is not time wasted to advise me. 
1 I think how old most of these things are, 
it seems like a sort of mania to keep ree | 
of them still; but I suppose one’s leaning sti 
to them depends mainly on their having no 
trade associations, and being still a sort of 
thing of one’s own.” 

What the poet personally loses of the 
poetry he gives to others is here suggested ; 
and the same sentiment may have had 
something to do with Rossetti’s later dis- 
like of exhibiting his pictures. Of the 
poems in MS., meanwhile he adds: ‘“‘I have 
no definite ideas as to doing anything with 
them, but should like, even if they lie at 
rest, to make them as good asI can.” Are 
there such poems hidden in portfolios now ? 
one can but ask. The sharpened appetite 
of readers and of editors seems to negative 
the ibility. ‘Yet Rossetti was in com- 
munication with Allingham, an editor and 
the friend of editors, a fair critic and a fair 





poet, whose own verses were always nego- 
tiable; and “Jenny,” and many another 

em that is now the world’s ion, lay 

ior years in a neglected MS., which ran 

risks in the post—(‘‘ I have no other copies,” 
he writes to ingham) — and e at 
last a veritable descent into the tomb. 

On Rossetti’s preferences in literature and 
life, the Allingham Letters throw new light. 
First, as regards his own poems, one learns 
that he had “no prejudice himself in favour 
of ‘Ave,’ when Allingham suggested its 
omission from his volume; but happily he 
knew “he should be smothered by. certain 
friends it has if it did not go in.” 
Writing to a maiden -aunt, after his 

ms were published, Rossetti tells her 
hos heard, with remorse, that she has 
ordered a copy. ‘‘To speak frankly,” he 
says, ‘‘I was deterred from sending it to 
you by one poem, ‘Jenny,’ of which I felt 
uncertain whether you would be pleased 
with it. I am not ashamed of i 
written it (indeed, I assure you that I woul 
never have written it if I thought it 
unfit to be read with good results), My 
mother likes it, on the whole, the best in 
the volume after some consideration.” That 
was as it should be; but we do not think 
any worse of Miss Christina Rossetti, with 
her severe reserves and denials, for having 
confessed to a friend late in her life that 
she had never read it. Rossetti ‘‘ loathed 
Once a Week, illustrations and all. Mere- 
dith’s novel, however,” he adds, “has ve 

t merit of a wonderfully queer kind.” 
The allusion is, of course, to Hvan Har- 
rington. Of another friend of those days, 
Swinburne, he says: “As for his plays, 
I don’t think they will be to your liking. 
For my own part, I think he is much better 
suited to ballad writing and such like; but 
there are real beauties in the plays too.” 
Of The Ring and the Book he thought “there 
was perversity in the choice of the subject, 
though, of course, redeemed by perverse 
treatment.” Stories of Carlyle’s brusque- 
nesses grow 2 little tiring, but yet another is 
told here. Meeting Browning, and ‘“‘ meaning 
to say something to please,” he found him- 
self saying of Zhe Ring and the Book: ‘It 
is a wonderful book. I read it all 
through, all made out of an Old Bailey 
story that might have been told in 
ten lines, and only wants ee 
Walt Whitman he regarded as ‘‘ sublimated 
Tupper.” The literary and personal friend- 
ship between Mr. Ruskin and Rossetti is 
shown at its strongest in this book. Mr. 
Ruskin may, indeed, be called the fairy- 
godfather of the piece. He it was whose 
_— enabled Miss Siddal, a consumptive 

m the first, to go abroad to sunshine 
before her marriage with Rossetti. The 
records of that union as they appear in 
these Letters are happy records, despite 
poverty and despite the birth of a child, 
ike Tennyson’s first-born, already dead. 
The starting of the firm of Morris & Oo. is 
alluded to, the ‘real shop,” as Rossetti 
calls it with excited elation, belonging at 
first, not to Morris only (the ‘Topsy ” of 
these Letters), but aes to Rossetti, to 
“Ned” (Sir Edward Burne Jones), and 
to others. The friendship between the 


Burne Jones’s and the Dante Rossettis 





was so close that, shortl 
marriage, they talked of 


home oo 
The editing of the Letters leaves little to 
be desired. A serious accusation of ‘‘ vanity”’ 
i who said in a private letter 


against a poet 
Mau 


after their 
a common 


that he preferred one of his own to 
fifty “ ,” shows a slight defect of 
humour on Dr. Hill’s part: he was a poet 
who said and wrote many things with a 
twinkle in his eye. On another page. 
“Victories of Love” is misprinted “Vic- 
tims”; and Dr. Hill, in saying that Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere cannot have carried out his 
intention of editing an anthology that was 
to contain specimens of Dante and Christina 
Rossetti’s verse, does not by the book. 
Dr. Hill has seen only the 1893 edition of the 
Household Poetry Book; but it was issued 
years earlier with a fuller representation of 
contemporary verse. 


TWO AMERICAN BOOKS. 


The Literary History of the American Revolu- 
tion. By Moses Ooit Tyler. (Putnam.) 


‘*Nor in jest or playfulness, but in uttermost 
sincerity of scorn, in the ruthlessness of un- 
forgiving hate was this poet of alienated 
America (Philip Freneau) to say his last word 
to the unfortunate monarch whose blundering 
conscientiousness in ki t, whose well- 
intentioned and prayerful obstinecy in baleful 
leadership had at last brought to England the 
loss of her most valuable dependency, and to 
the lish-speaking race a disruption that 
should for unborn millions on both sides 
of the Atlantic a le , perhaps an endless 
legacy, of mutual ill-will.” 

This passage is sufficiently ee of 
the spirit in which Mr. Tyler has ap- 
proached his task. The ordinary English- 
man, conscious of nothing but kindly 
feeling towards Americans and of pride 
in their achievements, is naturally a little 

uzzled about this talk of “an endless 
esa of ill-will.” Lord Rosebery, at the 
recent celebration of the Battle of ock- 
burn, happily observed that England could 
well afford to forget to remember the 
triumphs-of Flodden and Dunbar. In the 
same way the modern Englishman looks 
round, and can think without emotion of 
Saratoga and Yorktown, while to the vietors 
such impartiality is still impossible. At 
any rate, we can assure Mr. that the 
ill-will between the two peoples, if it still 
survive, is at least no longer ‘‘ mutual.” 
And reading over this collection of the 
literature of the Revolution one is struck by 
the little difference which a hundred years 
have made. Itis as though the clockwork of 
American national life in this —— 
matter had stood suddenly still. »Tyler’s 
attitude towards England is still that of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Whitaker, and might easily 
find expression in the preacher’s words : 


‘‘ See yonder spacious fields, subdued to fruit- 
fulness. by the sweat and toil of our fathers or 
ourselves, ——- their increase to clothe, 
pamper and enrich the tyrant’s favourites, who 
are base epough to assist him in his cursed plots 
to enslave us. Does this rouse your resent- 





| ment? Stop a moment, and I'll show yov. 
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spectacle more Fanci ing a 4 What 
meagre o I see in yon , — 
and covepell with sweat ty cultivate the soil 
Who are those in rags, ing burdens and 
drawing water for these haughty lords, and 
then cringing to them for a morsel of bread ? 
They are (O gracious God! support a 
—they are my sons and my Satan load 
with irons aud dragging after them wherever 
they go the heavy, galling, ignominious chains 
of slavery.” 
This appalling picture is based upon 
the fact that the British Parliament had 
— a Stamp Act which in its main 
eatures was modelled upon an Act passed 
by the Massachusetts Legislature ten years 
before, and which was designed to raise 
money, not for exportation to England, but 
for purely American purposes. In his 
allusions, however, to the question of the 
employment of Hessians by the British 
Government, Mr. Tyler has allowed himself 
to be swayed by more modern sentiment. 
To the employers of those Hessians their 
hire seemed a very ordinary piece of busi- 
ness. King George was a German prince 
as well as a British monarch, and was 
accustomed to make such use of Germans. 
The colonists were well aware of the pretty 
German custom, and that the father of the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, whose mer- 
cenaries were smashed by Washington at 
Trenton, had, in Europe, on one occasion 
hired out six thousand of his soldiers to 
either side. 

en for occasional excesses of language, 
with which his quaint anti-English feeling 
consciously betrays him, Mr. Tyler has done 
his work of selection excellently well. It is 
interesting to note that the American ten- 
dency to make bigness the test of greatness } 
is not modern: thus Freneau, the most 
genuinely inspired of the poets of the 
Revolution, r speaking of Britons as 
henceforth confined to their “insect isle,” 
pictures Jove putting Great Britain into the 
scales and at finding difficulty in hand- 
ling a thing so small : 


“Then searching about with his fingers for 
Britain 

oe he, ‘This same island I cannot well 
on; 

The Devil take him who first called her 
Great ! 

If she was—she is vastly diminished of late.’ 


—_ a man that is searching his thigh for a 

8a, 

He peeped, and he fumbled, but nothing 
could see ; 

At last he exclaimed —‘ I’m surely upon it— 

I think I have hold of a Highlander’s 
bonnet.’ ” 


The great services rendered to the American 
cause by Thomas Paine are here warmly 
acknowledged. Even at this day it is im- 
possible to read his vigorous invective with- 
out wondering a little at the dauntless 
courage with which the man worked on 
without the slightest circumstance of personal 
encouragement. 


Ulysses S. Grant. 
Church. (Putnam.) 


Tue design of the “ Heroes of the Nations” 
series required the inclusion of a biography 


By William Conant 





of General Grant, and that in turn required 


the telling of the twice-told tale of the 
American Civil War. Grant’s early career, 
his share in the Mexican War, and the cir- 
cumstances attending his retirement from the 
army in 1854, are told by Colonel Church 
with a creditable attempt at impartiality. 
Perhaps, in the light of subsequent events, 
it is only na that Major Buchanan’s 
reprimand, for excessive drinking, which led 
to the break in Grant’s military career, 
should not be considered ‘“ unnecessarily 
harsh.” The episode is of importance only 
because of the difficulties which it made for 
Grant in the first years of his service against 
the Confederates. Happily for the cause of 
the Union, the dearth of officers who could 
even drill their men secured employment for 
Grant at the outbreak of hostilities, and his 
own force of character did the rest. 

Perhaps the most characteristic words he 
ever in his life were those with which he 
concluded a despatch describing one of the 
first of the series of the murderous assaults 
to which he sent the army of the Potomac 
in May, 1864: “I pro to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” There is 
something chilling, and yet great, about the 
moral courage needed to write down that 
sentence. And he was true to his word. 
His men might die in heaps, but he knew 
that the North could repair the waste, and 
that his opponents could not. To wear the 
Confederates out, to keep them always on 
the move, to fight every fight to the nish " 
was his stern and simple policy, and he 
carried it out ruthlessly to the end. The 

at victories on the side of BA North— 

tietam and Gettysburg—for e killing 
loss they inflicted on the South, had been 
defensive battles and gained by armies in 
retreat. With the coming of Grant the 
réles of the two armies were changed, and 
the Confederates were driven to fighting 
only behind entrenchments. The Northern 
leader knew that all the while Sheridan was 
clearing the Shenandoah Valley, and that 
Sherman was cutting Lee off from the field 
of supply and that victory was sure. The 
great merit of Colonel Church’s sketch is that 
it places Grant’s work before us plainly with 
all its limitations, and enables us to under- 
stand at what a cost he set himself to win. 


MR. LIONEL JOHNSON’S POEMS. 


Ireland, with Other Poems. By Lionel 
Johnson. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Ir is some while since the publication of 
Mr. Lionel Johnson’s first poetic volume, 
for he is not of those who emulate a popular 
novelist’s annual output. Among our 
younger poets he is in every sense con- 
spicuously solitary. He follows no literary 
fashion, he makes no clamant attempt to 
catch the popular ear; on all he writes is 
the stamp of a recluse. He is, we might 
say, manifoldly recluse. He is fastidious 
and academic (in the better sense of the 
word ‘‘ academic”). He loves forgotten or 
unpopular causes, things past rather than 
things present; anything which the crowd 
neglects and passes by seems for him to 





attraction; therefore he 
takes to his bosom all “old, unhappy, far- 
off things.” The very title of book 
indicates this. Ireland is pre-eminently the 
type of forlorn causes my a derelict past. 
But Ireland just now is fashionable among 

ts of “the Celtic movement,” and accord- 
ingly Mr. Johnson does not stop here, but 
extends his sympathy to the land of the 
© , to ancient Wales—a land truly 
appottin to poetic sympathies, if one could 
manage to ignore its gross modern utili- 
tarianism. et another recluse and con- 
temned thing is mysticism, and Mr. Johnson 
—_ to mysticism. The most neglected 
kind of mysticism is Catholic mysticism ; 
and to Ca 


olic mysticism Mr, Johnson is 
specially wedded; but nothing re him 
provided it be remote enough; and he writes 
with sympathy of paganism, provided it 
be mystical paganism; nay, he finds food 
for try even in magic. A curious, a 
see ly heterogeneous course. of verse he 
sets before us: but the hidden connexion lies 
in that thread of remoteness, of recluseness, 


have a haunting 


running through it all. That the aristocratic 
selection which should belong (in = 
such a temperament is not ing in Mr. 


Johnson is shown by the recognition which 
his former volume obtained at the hands of 
the press, and even in those young and 
advanced Parisian periodicals which take 
notice of English literature. The Mercure de 
France, for example, which recently did itself 
the honour of translating Mr. Meredith’s 
splendid Zssay on Comedy, reviewed appre- 
ciatively Mr. Johnson’s former volume of 
Poems. z 
With all his meditative and unhurried 
incubation of his work, we could have 
wished that Mr. Johnson had somewhat 
thinned his present volume. On the whole, 
it does not seem to us that he is happiest in 
his longer, more diffuse, and ardorous 
ms. His, essentially, is the genius of 


architectural verse, cunning in dignified 
syllabic melody: resembling at its best the 
best work of Mr. Robert Bridges. Many 


of the critics of his former volume assured 
him that he was best when most impulsive. 
We by no means agree with this, unless by 
impulse is meant feeling. A restrained and 
politic feeling, confined within austere and 
unsuperfiuous limits, is his finest note. The 
three divisions of the poem called Magic 
represent him, we think, at his most 


excellent : 


** Because by leaps I scale the secret sky, 
Upon the motion of a cunning star : 
rors pat hae the winds pengger ed ~ 
on aery warnings, when men die, 
Because I tread the ground where shadows 
are: 
Therefore my name is grown a popular scorn, 
And I a children’s terror!” 


It is in such calm and stately structure as 
this that Mr. Johnson shows his charac- 
teristic and individual gift. Even finer is 
the music of the second section : 


‘* They wrong with ignorance a royal choice, 
Who cavil at my loneliness and labour ; 
For them, the luring wonder of a voice, 
The viol’s cry for them, the harp and tabour: 
For me divine austerity, 
And voices of philosophy. 
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Ah ! light imaginations, that discern 
No ion in the citadel of ion ; 
Their fancies lie on flowers; but my thoughts 


turn 
“To thoughts and things of an eternal fashion: 
majesty and dignity 
Of ever ig verity.” 
Under guise of a magician defending his 
art against the multidude, this (chedee or 
not Mr. Johnson was conscious of it) puts, 
in majestic melody and chosen diction, the 
case for the austere poetry of truth against 
the voluptuous poetry of emotion and external 
beauty, which to the majority appears the 
only ene. am a thought, It is curious, 
yet ristic, that in a volume mainly 
devoted to Oatholic mysticism, another fine 
should be “Julian at Eleusis.” Here 

is a passage from the description of the 
Mysteries : 
«‘ The dark, that once brooded upon the deep, 

oa any er pen ent A hung: and death, 

ystical in the vasty air, 
And in that wok 


heart 
‘Trembled, each labouring heart and fearful 
al 


was silence; save each 


soul. 
‘Then from the ends of earth, sweeping the 


seas, 
Fields, footless mountain-tops, and lonely 
moors, 
‘Wave upon wave of sound gathered : a moan, 
Dreary as the thin voice of a forlorn wind 
Through Daphne drifting down, fitful and 
Ow ; 
Soon swelling to the full voice of a sea 
‘Roaring beneath wild winds ; till on their fear, 
With apparition of the Sacred Corn 
And awfulness of imaged history, 
Smote the great storm of sound from vault 
to floor, 
Smote : and resigned again to silent gloom 
The air of adoration : mighty deep 
Shuddered to deep of darkness, under God. 
Then on their eyes fast sealed, their dreading 


ears, 
‘Thunder with flame broke through the 


sanctuary : 
And through the thunder, voices; through 
the flame, 
Visions : and in the vision and the voice, 
God’s light, and the whole melody of God.” 


We could cite also from these diversified 
poems passages which are admirable 
vignettes of Nature, as in the second section 
of “‘Christmas.” We could cite such intimate 
devotional poems as ‘‘ The Darkness.” And 
it seems strange that we have happened to 

uote from poems . But, as Stephen 
Heller wrote to Sir les Hallé, «‘ the 
great artists are un peu paiens,” and this 
must explain the enigma. 


HUMOURS OF OXFORD, 


Voces Academica. By C, Grant Robertson. 
(Methuen. ) 


ARISTOPHANES once came to Oxford, also 
Lucian, if we remember aright ; both in the 
transient sheets which enliven Eights Week. 
And now we have so distinguished a scholar 
as Mr. ©. G. Robertson giving us a com- 

und of Mr. Anstey and Mr. Anthony 

ope. He thinks no shame to leave his 
models obvious, and perhaps he is right. 
When a convention has once been estab- 





lished it phage eon ye faithfully to ~ 
original ins of straining it by 

jutting too much upon it. Indeed, the only 
fault we have to the thing concerns not the 
form but the matter. The old Voces Populi 
had for its field a very rich, varied, and 
curious life. But Oxford, after all, is a very 
little world, and its interests fall so in- 
evitably into a very few lines, that somehow 
they seem comparatively flat, stale, and un- 
attractive. You have a provincial society in 
the Parks like any watering-place, circles 
of academic peop, the world of under- 
graduates, athletic and smug, and the 
stereotyped summer visitor, After all, the 
types are not many, and as this genre is 
essentially of it is no fault of Mr. 
Robertson’s if the thing palls a little and we 
loathe the word ‘“‘ Commem.” 

The author—experto orede—has a very 
thorough knowledge of Oxford slang, and 
an extensive acquaintance with the habits 
of the Undergraduate. We like him least 
when he strives after smart society dialogue, 
as in the sketches which conclude the book. 
He does not do it badly, but somehow it just 
misses its proper effect, and strikes one as 
laboured and rather painfully superior. 
Also, yr be far too cages of the Young 
Don. ese pages he ye as a@ gay 
Lothario, a hand the world, the fine flower 
of youth, exactly as he figures in certain 
ladies’ novels. e have no objection to the 
type personally, but it is one which figures 
little in the place, and at best has small 
interest. Finally, there is an atrocious 
frontispiece to the book—and with this our 
grumblings cease. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Robertson has 
a very pretty wit, a shrewd eye for extra- 
vagance, and a neat, if laborious, style. Of 
all his people we like best the Foolish Under- 

uate, as he appears putting his amiable 
oot in it at garden-parties, emic dinner- 
parties, and college concerts. We find him 
sojourning of an evening at the “Nelson 
Club,” which is presumably Vincent’s, and 
going through the toils of Hercules at pic- 
nics at Nuneham. The “ Cricket Match,” 
where he disports himself at large, is perhaps 
the funniest part of the book. The ‘ Foot- 
ball Match” is less good only because of 
the sameness which oppresses the dialogue 
Mr. Robertson is just a little less fortunate 
when he portrays the purely academic side 
of the little world. But this from the 
‘Schools on Black Monday” is excellent: 

“CHEERY SCHOLAR (ansiously): ‘I say, did 
Aristotle say mind and matter were the same, 
or was it Hume?’ 

Szconp C. 8. (airily): ‘Oh, ask another ! 
Aristotle, for choice. It doesn’t really matter a 
twopenny curse. My tutor says all you have 

ot to do is to be consistent. Try Herbert 

pencer, when in doubt—call him a Materialist 
with a big “‘M,” and hint at Evolution and 
Kant all through, only don’t commit yourself. 
Philosoph = hon is all allusion, as well as 
illusion. at’s the best of it. You can always 
hedge with those philosophical Johnnies.’ 

C. 8. (with a metaphysical air): ‘I shall toss 
—heads, Aristotle; tails, H. 8.’ (He tosses 
accordingly.) ‘Tails it is. Then I go for 
Herbert Spencer.’ 

SEconp ©. 8. (consolingly) ‘You're quite 
safe. In Oxford you can always play to the 
examiners by driving a coach and eight through 
these uneducated men of science.’ ” 





The “Field Night at the Union” is also 
very funny, but its humour is so highly 
technical and local that we fear it must be un- 
intelligible to the ordinary lay mind. ‘‘ The 
Greater Universities,” which deals with the 
Inter-’Varsity Cricket Match, is tiresome 
from the posering of everybody concerned. 
More natural, and therefore more amusing, 
is the “ Morning with the Philistines,” 
where the various casual visitors to a college 
quad make high comedy of a summer 
morning. The East Enders are very life- 
like; so, too, are the farcical Americans: 


‘*‘ AMERICAN MAN (airily): ‘I guess this is 
St. Philip’s ?’ 

PoRTER (haughtily): ‘No, it ain’t; it’s St. 
Theresa’ s.’ 

A. M. (not in the least impressed): ‘Oh! really 
now P’ 

AMERICAN WOMAN (replying to her fiancé): 
‘I calc’late we’ve hesied up the wrong tree.’ 
‘That comes of hazing round with- 
out a guide.’ 

A. M. (taking a general view): ‘ Anything to 
see here ?’” 

P. (superciliously): ‘That depends on ’ow 
you look at it. I dessay you wouldn't find 
nothing here.’ ” 

Mr. Robertson has a real gift of fun, 
which is a thing to be thankful for; did he 
but refrain from standing on tip-toe and 
emulating the smart satirist, he should have 
nothing but praise. As itis, he has applied 
an established form to new material; and if 
the subject be now and then too weak for 
the form, this has not hindered him from 
showing much wit and skill, and giving the 
reader a pleasant hour. 


THE ENGLISH DIALECT 
DICTIONARY. 


The English Dialect Dictionary. Part IV, 
‘Caddle’ to ‘Chuck.’ Edited by Joseph 
Wright, M.A., Ph.D. (Henry Frowde.) 


THE ap ce of the fourth instalment of 
Prof. Wright’s Dictionary a full month 
before the announced date may be taken as a 
m9 of the earnestness and enthusiasm with 
which the work is being conducted. When 
we consider that the tendency manifest at 
the outset of all dictionary-making is for 
the difficulties to increase rather than to 
diminish—a fact whieh has been especially 
emphasised in Prof. Wright’s case this 
year—we can only seek an explanation of 
this promptness in the personality of the 
director himself. To his untiring vigilance 
and North-country grit the whole plan and 
execution of the Dialect Dictionary is due, 
for though material had been collected for 
many years by the Dialect Society, it was 
not until Prof. Wright’s appearance in the 
field of philology that the master hand was 
recogni and this is said in full acknow- 
ledgment of the invaluable labours of Dr. 
Ellis and Prof. Skeat. 

The present Dictionary may be taken as 
a basis upon which much requires to be 
built. Its chief merit now lies in the fact 
that it incorporates all the original work 
hitherto done in connexion with English 
dialects, and takes notice of every instance 
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of the use of such dialects in literature. 
Indeed, one of its most useful services will 
be the elucidation of many mysteries in our 
daily reading, and full reference is here 
made to the works of Ramsay, Burns, 
Scott, Galt, Croker, the Brontés, and their 
successors. 

Part IV., which takes us from the insigni- 
ficant caddle to the prolific chuck, is especially 
rich in words of literary form possessing the 
most widely different meanings. Such are 
call, can, cap, car, carve, cat, cave, chat, chime, 
chip, and chop. Thus cap, in addition to 
ordinary meanings, has in different parts 
of the British Isles those of ‘a sum of 
money collected after a run for the benefit 
of the huntsman,’ ‘the combs of wild bees,’ 
‘ toad-stools,’ ‘a wooden cup or bowl,’ 
all of which are at first sight easier of 
explanation than the occurrence of carve in 
the sense of ‘to curdle,’ or of chip, meaning 
‘to stumble." 

Several interesting cases of words of 
Celtic and Scandinavian origin, which have 
a wider area than might be expected, are to 
be found in this part. Thus cader, deriving 
from, or, at least, akin to Welsh cadair, 
‘a chair,’ is reported from Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Stafford, Devon, and COorn- 
wall, in various meanings. (Ca, meaning 
‘a pool . . . low-lying land apt to be 
flood ’ is evidently in frequent use 
throughout the northern counties and part 
of the midlands, its over-sea equivalents 
being Swedish sdrr, Danish ker, &c. 

The abundant examples of the use of 
casualty from Dorset to Northumberland is 
as surprising as the dozen applications in 
which it is found. Its share of the Dic- 
tionary amounts to a whole column. 
Capernoited forms a possibly useful variant 
on ‘crabbed,’ ‘peevish’; chart in Kent 
signifies ‘a rough common, overrun with 
gorse, broom,’ &c.; and Cornwall furnishes 
the only instance of chilth, a formation 
analogous to warmth. 

It only remains to be noted that Part IV. 
contains 2,484 simple and compound words 
and 350 phrases, illustrated by no fower 
than 11,769 references. That most enter- 
taining of grammarians, John Palsgrave, is 
frequently called upon, and there are also 
numerous citations from early literature. 
Prof. Wright ho to have the whole 
of letter ‘C’ well in hand by the end of the 
year, wherein we may see every likelihood 
of the Dictionary being completed within 
the eight years originally assigned. 


C. K. 


The Work of Charles Keene. With an Intro- 
duction by Joseph Pennell and a Biblio- 
graphy by W. H. Chesson. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Somz of Keene’s unpublished drawings are 

included in this handsome volume, notabl 

two charcoal sketches, which, Mr. Penne 
tells us in his Introduction, are equal 
to Menzel at his best. That is Mr. 

Pennell’s way. He has his way, just 

as Pew and pretty Fatiny had. His 

earnestness is commendable; but we wish 
he would keep both eyes on his sub- 





ject, instead of one on his subject and 
the other on the enemy. Mr. Pennell’s 
vernment is always in power, and Mr: 
— holds all the offices. ee 
Charles Keene was a t artist, part 
of his greatness consisted in] knowing what he 
could not do. He drew the everyday life 
he saw about him with precision and ‘faiety, 
because it appealed to him. He did not 
draw ladies and gentlemen : he was not par- 
ticularly interestei in ladies and gentlemen ; 
odd as it may seem, he saan sale and 
women. He also liked bagpipes and clays, 
and to cook his own dinner. That was 
CO. K.—not another. Mr. Pennell is angry 
because the world, in the world’s wise way, 
took Keene for what he was—just CO. K., 


the famous Punch artist, indifferent to 
i Had 


things outside his own cunning. 

he ever any notion of intruding = 
du Maurier’s province? We think not. But 
hear Mr. Pennell (does Mr. Pennell never 
smile in print?) on the subject : 

‘*Had Charles Keene chosen Mr. Ponsonby 
de Tomkyns or Sir Georgius Midas as his sub- 
ject the result would have been too cruel. He 

the feelings of such people too much 
to expose their follies.” 
O ye Gods and little fishes! Alas, that 
George du Maurier is not still alive: he 
could laugh! And cannot you imagine 
Keene’s smile (he, too, could smile—the 
modest old fellow—it be at the corners 
of his eyes and spread downwards) if he 
could see the last sentence of Mr. Pennell’s 
introduction—“‘He was just ©. K., the 
greatest English artist since Hogarth.” 


This noble volume is obviously a book 
which all serious black-and-white artists 
should possess. They know Mr. Pennell’s 
way, and make allowances, but we could 
have wished it had been possible to 
produce the volume at a price within 
the reach of slender purses. It makes 
no bid for popularity. The pictures have 
not been chosen for the humour of the 
drawing, nor for the legends which the 
convention of Punch ordained should be 
placed beneath them, but to illustrate the 
range of Keene’s genius. The method Mr. 
Pennell has adopted of placing in many in- 
stances the studies and the finished drawings 
side by side gives to the book an educative 
value that would have been wanting in a 
mere pictorial display of Keene’s achieve- 
ment. 


ARMCHAIR BOOKS. 
By an UNPROFESSIONAL ORITIC. 
I.—Some Lirerary SeErriers.* 


New books of the serious kind may be 
divided with some justice into two classes : 
table books and armchair books. A table 
book is a book that must be read seriously, 


gene in hand, and not too soon after dinner. | larger 


ut an armchair book may be read at one’s 
ease; nay, it confers ease by making the 
armchair doubly easy. Such a book I 
have found in Mr. Mitchell’s American Lands 





* American Lands and Letters. 
(J. M. Dent & Co.) 


By Donald 
G. Mitchell. 








[ Deo. 18, 1897. 
and Letters. Mr. Mitchell does not go about 
to instruct me, he just handles his books in 


my sight, displaying his lore as if by acci- 
dent, and finding the terse phrase for the 
hitting off of man or book. 

“*T cannot forbear giving a taste of the 
valorous Captain’s manner of writing,” he 
exclaims, and in a moment he is reading 
from old Captain John Smith’s Description of 
+ arta da and I am content to hear 

“What pleasure can be more than (being 


tired with any occasion ashore) in iaating 


Vines, Fruits, or Hearbs, in contriving their 
own Grounds, to. the pleasure of their own 
mindes, their Fields, Gardens, Orchards, &c. 


line, by ang 

excellent fish, at their pleasures ? And is it not. 
pretty sport to pull up two pence, six pence, or 
twelve pence, as fast as you can hale veare 
a line? . .. If aman worke but three dayes in 
ar a ge more than hee can spend, 
jonny att ng te A _— 
sport doth y: @ more pleasing content, an 
less hurt or charge than anglin y aig Oy weg 
and crossing the sweet ayre Tle to De 
over the silent streames of a Calme Sea ?”’ 


Alas! that is what men long for im 
Cheapside, and faintly dream of in their 
London beds—a thonghtlew, unstratified 
life, where the air is and wide, and a 
man’s bargains are with Nature. One- 
marvels that pens, and ink-stains, were found 
in New England so soon. Mr. Mitchell tells. 
us that one George Sandys, an Englishman, 
made a most musical translation of Ovid on 
the James River, in his intervals of hunting 
and fighting Indians. Indeed, the New 
landers soon began to cut their goose- 

and worry their printers. But neither 

eir intentions nor their ormances were 
exactly literary. On this point Mr. Mitchell 
has a pleasant passage, introducing Milton : 

“There were no literary ambitions there, 
cropping out untimely ; no brooding over books. 
for the books’ sake; there were cay Oy men 
indeed among the new-comers who been. 
bred at Oxford or Cambridge; but whose 


delightful University visions of prowess and 


fame, which hover before all young minds, 
were broken up among the coughing of the- 
great pines that clouded the » and were- 
striving through wastes of snow. 

The need to do things seemed, under their’ 
new and rare Western light, so much larger 
than the need to write about them. There are 
those who tell us John Milton might have 
come with his friend Winthrop, and then 
there mightihave been a Paradise Lost dating 
from Hi or Pawtucket : it seems to me 
very do’ ~ The multitudinous and press- 
ing wants here would have laid other hold upon: 
the large~mind of the poet, and the great: 
Spring floods would have drowned Castalia.. 
Even the Sampson Agonistes would, I think, 
have had his classic locks shorn at Naumkeag ; 
plenty of thunders there would have been, with: 
perhaps added flame and wrath in his 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing ; and still 
and weightier declamation inst the 
Eikon Basilike—but no murmurous diapason of 
sweet sounds about ‘ Russet lawns and fallows 
gray.’ ” 

You perceive that Mr. Mitchell writes with 
anction. Indeed, he hugs and blesses his 
subject, and can never do enough for it. 


After such a passage, one is quite willing to- 


ling, may take diverse sorts of. 
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follow him thro naaptes on ememntite 
annalists of Nor ine d. And what a 


ery of quaint portraits they are— 
begi with old Governor Bradford, 
ewhose Ht of Plymouth Plantation ‘was 


lost and found again in these latter days, 
and is still of excellent repute among 
those who delve among the foundations of 
colonial hi .” After him came Governor 
‘Winslow, who gave sound, and curiously 
modern advice to i ts. There was 
Anthony Thacher, who has left us a 
heartrending account of his ship-wrecking 
betwixt Boston and Marblehead. There 
was that difficult fellow, Thomas Morton, of 
Merry-Mount, who was too much a man of 
the world to please the New —— 
“loving his gun and his dinner and his pipe; 
@ university man withal; keen, sharp—good 
at a bargain with beaver skins; contriving 
to secure a small retinue of servitors about 
him, who loved junketings as well as he.” 
And, not content with this engaging picture 
of Morton, Mr. Mitchell must n con- 
jecture that he had known Ben Jonson; 
“may have sung at the Mermaid.” How 
impossible he must have been in New 
England! There, indeed, his heresies and 
dissipations were not long endured — 
*“‘more than once Miles Standish was on 
his track with a platoon of musque 7 
and Morton of Merry-Mount was shipped 
back to England. 
_ There were other annalists. There was 
Roger Williams, friend of Milton and Crom- 
w “possessed of rare literary skill, 
‘writing with gusto”—a man “to excuse, 
to love, to honour, rather than a man to 
and to trim the ship of State.” 
ebbler of Age Rev. pigeon Ward, the 
“ cobbler o wam,” a rous satirist, 
“a veritable COalvinistic hustler,” Mr. 
Mitchell calls him, “‘ whose wit must have 
won more than his .” He girded at 
women, their fads and fashions; but could 
the sweet New land women have 
deserved one word of this ? 


“<I truly confess it is beyond the ken of my 
understanding how these women sbould have 
any true grace. . 
to di themselves with such exotic garbes, 
as not only dismantles their native lovely lustre, 
but transclouts them into gant-bar geese, 
ill shell-fish, Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
French flurts of the » which @ proper 
English woman should scorn with her heels. 


Verily, the return to Nature may be a 
harder and a longer journey than we who 
= in Cheapside, or dream in our London 

eds, wot of. Sandys translating Ovid, the 
New England damsels matching silks, and 
the printers sending proof-sheets to intolerant 
parsons—these were kisses waved back to 
¢ivilisation. But to continue the list of the 
early penmen, There was Governor Win- 
throp, ‘‘ sedate and judicious,” whose ruffed 
portrait by Vandyke may be seen to-day in 
the Atheneum at Boston—a grave, capable 
face, stamped with the age. Winthrop was 
married four times, and he left proof of his 
love for each of his wives, especially the 
third. A strong man, and the father of 
strong men! A “warm writer” was Mr. 
Michael Wigglesworth, who came to New 
England in 1638, and ‘‘ put such a fiery scald 


. that have so little wit as_ 


you,” says Mr. Mitchell gloatingly, ‘‘ some 
of the extraordinary blisters of it.” And 
— “sen ee reese imile i 
title-page to Wigglesworth’s poem, ‘The 
| of Doom.” OW lesworth meted out 
hell fire as remorselessly and with as much 
routine as Mrs. Squeers ladled brimstone 
and treacle. Even to infants tae nae 
awarded “the easiest room in hell.” As for 
adult humanity : 
“ They wring their hands, their caitiff hands, 
‘And gnash their teeth for terrour ; 
They cry, they roar, for ish sore 
And gnaw their tongues for horrour ; 
But get away, without delay, 
‘Christ pities not your cry ; 
Depart to Hell; there may you yell 
And roar eternally.” 


From Master Wigglesworth it is an easy 
transition to ‘‘ Some Preachers.” Cotton, 
and Shepherd, and Thomas Hooker are names 
of little lone in England; but Cotton Mather, 
the curious author of Magnalia Christi 
Americana, has loving students in England 
who make much of “ his ponderous sentences 
—lopsided with Latin.” It is a very queer 
jumble, that Magnalia of Cotton Mather,” 
says Mr. Mitchell; ‘‘tough, roundabout, 
scattery reading; flaming with fine crude- 
nesses; enamelled with curious, outlandish 
citations; bristling with epithet and epi- 

am; never graceful; rarely dignified ; 

ut bumptious—learned at times—e: i 
and loaded in places—with heavy, 

luttering, and holy orthodox fire-works.” 

en there was Jonathan Edwards, of whom 
Mr. Mitchell tells us that ‘‘his inexorable 
Calvinism was—with all its harshness— 
high-savoured; so that even the coals on 
which malefactors in Adam were put to the 
broil, had the cool purities of heaven blow- 
ing over them.” . Mitchell can write. 
Many such etched portraits, some executed 
with the most delicate swallow-flight of 
the needle, others dug impatiently with 
the burin, are enclosed in these pages— 
renee presidents, poets! But enough: 

have shown, I hope, that this is an arm- 
chair book. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


Aucassin and Nicolette. Edited and Trans- 
lated by F. W. Bourdillon, Second 
Edition. (Macmillan & Co.) 


R. PATER has made Awcassin and 
Nicolette, for English readers at least, 

by far the best known fragment of Old-French 
literature. In 1887, when Mr. Bourdillon’s 
edition was first published, no fewer than two 
other translations saw the light, One was Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s, the other a privately printed 
version by Mr. E. J. W. Gibb. In the last 
decade the literature of the subject has con- 
siderably grown, and Mr. Bourdillon’s second 
edition is no mere reprint, but embodies 
the results of much research. The 
text is now based upon the original MS. 
instead of upon Suchier’s recension, and is a 
deal more conservative than that: of 
uchier. A body of critical and explanatory 





of Calvinism into his pages that I must show 





notes has been added, the introduction has 


been rewritten, and the translation carefully 
revised. A specimen taken from one of the 
two most famous of the Cante- 
fable, will show the spirit of the revision. 
This is the 1887 rendering : 


‘ “* Her rend was — and in a and 
er eyes blue- and laughing, and her face 
pee me her .<t high ~ well-set, and her 
lips vermeil, so as is no cherry nor rose in 
summer-time, and her teeth white and small; 
and her bosom was firm, and heaved her dress 
as if it had been two walnuts, and atween the 
sides she was so slender that you could have 
clasped her in your two hands; and the daisy 
blossoms which she broke off with the toes of 
her feet, which lay fallen over on the bend of 
her foot, were right black inst her feet and 
her legs, so very white was the maiden.” 


And this, that of 1897 : 


‘‘Her hair was yellow and crisped small ; 

and her eyes grey and laughing; and her face 
shapely ; and her nose high and well-set; and 
her lips vermeil, more than cherry or rose in 
summer-time ; and her teeth white and small; 
and’ her breasts were firm, and heaved her 
dress as it had been two walnuts; and she was 
slender between the flanks that in your two 
hands you could have clasped her; and the 
blossoms of the daisies which she broke off with 
the toes of her feet, which lay on the narrow of 
her foot above, were right black against her 
feet and her legs, so very white was the 
maiden.” 
In every case the slight change goes to 
bring the English nearer to the order and 
rh of the original ; and this is a com- 
mendable fidelity. It is a small matter in 
comparison, but the French and English 
are now, for the first time, pleasantly 
arranged on opposite pages throughout. 


The Lesbia of Catullu. By F. H, A. 
Tremenheere. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. TreMENHEERE has set himself to trans- 
late into English verse every poem or frag- 
ment of a poem by Catullus which can be 
reasonably or unreasonably brought into 
connexion with the poet’s passion for Clodia, 
his disillusion, his resulting invective. The 
task is a hopeless one, but Mr. Tremenheere 
acquits himself honourably, rarely dropping 
to the depths of baldness, but as rarely 
rising to the heights of felicity. We believe 
there are few now, except the translators, 
who seriously hold that verse translations 
from the classics are feasible, but we sup- 
pose that the experiment will be made to 
the end of time, and it is always interesting. 
Here is a brief specimen of Mr. Tremen- 
heere’s skill : 
CARMEN, XCVI. 

“Si quidquam mutis gratum acceptumque 


sepulcris 
Abethibe a nostro, Calve, dolore potest, 
Quo desiderio veterer renovamus amores, 
Atque olim amissas flemus amicitias: . 
Certe non tanto: mors immatura dolori est 
Quintilis, quantum gaudet amore tuo.” 


“‘ Tf aught begotten of our sorrow’s womb, 

Calvus, can soothe and cheer the silent tomb, 

What time our yearning hearts bring back 
anew, 

Old love and weep for friends long lost to 
view, - 

Quintilia mourns untimely dying less. 








Than is she raptured in thy lovingness,”’ 
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We venture to offer the following, as a 
variant : 
** Tf aught of 
The voice 
know, 
When our lost loves we call to light again, 
And wake the iterance of a buried woe. 
Surely Quintilia scarce doth feel death’s 


smart, 
For joy she hath in lordship of thy heart.” 


leasure, Calvus, from our ges 
tons dwellings of the dead may 


Specimens of the Pre-Shakesperean Drama. 
By John Matthews Manly. Vol. I. 
(Athenzeum Press Series: Ginn & Co.) 


Pror. Manty, of the Brown University in 
the United States, is one of the most 
brilliant pupils of the late Prof. Ohild. 
He has Lm a special study of the pre- 
Shakesperean drama, and the work now 
sommenced should be of signal service to 
students. At present, of course, though 
there is a wealth of material, there is no 
treatise on the subject at once compre- 
hensive and adequate. The present volume 
is devoted to texts. It contains, firstly, 
such fragments of the English liturgical 
drama as have been preserved; secondly, 
representative plays from the various 
cycles of mysteries, so arranged as them- 
selves to form a brief cycle; thirdly, two 
miracle-plays ; fourthly, a group of Robin 
Hood and St. George plays; fifthly, five 
moralities ; sixthly, Heywood’s Foure P.P., 
and Bale’s Kynge Johan. The second 
volume will continue the selection from the 
sixteenth-century drama thus begun. The 
third will be the most interesting of all, for 
it will contain full notes, and an introduc- 
tion dealing with the history of the drama 
from the tenth to the end of the sixteenth 
century.. Appendices will give a biblio- 
graphy and a sketch of the. distribution of 
miracle-plays in England. So far as the 
work goes it is admirably executed. The 
text of the plays printed is established in 
most scholarly fashion, and the plays 
themselves are well chosen. We rather 
grudge the space to be devoted in the 
second volume to Lyly, Greene, Peele, and 
Kyd, who have been, or are being, admirably 
edited. It would surely have been better 
spent on making the selections from earlier 
work even more comprehensive. But we 
are grateful to Prof. Manly for including 
among his earlier sections several plays at 
present not conveniently to be obtained. Such 
are the Norwich plays privately printed in 
1856 by Mr. Fitch, the “Brome” play of 
Abraham and Isaac and the “Croxton” play 
of Zhe Sacrament, published in learned 
periodicals, and the “Macro” morality of 
Mankind, never hitherto printed at all. 


Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise. By Herbert 
Vivian. (Longmans.) 


Ir is certain that the average Englishman 
knows very little about Servia. His excuse 
was that there was no literature on the 
subject in his native tongue. Of this excuse 
Mr. Vivian has ap so him. Now he must 
know, and if he does not know quite every- 
thing he will at least know enough to 
follow the Servian telegrams in the news- 
papers. And this is probably what he 


wants. Mr. Vivian tells the tale of the 


| 








liberation of Servia from the Turks by 
Kara George and Milosh Obrenovic, and 
that other tale, newer and less inspiring, 
of the sordid and indecent intrigues which 
have made the country, or, at least, its 
rulers, a by-word in the mouth of Europe. 
He holds a brief for Queen Nathalie, and 
waxes sentimental in her praises. But the 
bulk of the book is descriptive of the 
natural characteristics, the urch and 
State, the eating and drinking, the book 
and the shops, of this promising little 
Balkan State. Mr. Vivian has studied his 
— with an eye for the picturesque, as 
well as a thirst for information. He writes 
freshly, not to say jauntily, and would 
instruct by entertainment. 


‘“« Ex-Lisris Serres.” —Decorative Heraldry : 
a Practical Handbook of its Artistic Treat- 


ment. By G. W. Eve. (Geo. Bell & 
Sons.) 
A practicar handbook of real value. 


The illustrations are happily chosen and 
well reproduced. The letterpress is ade- 
quate. After presenting us with a new 

rimer of heraldry, Mr. Eve has occupied 
himself chiefly with a sketch of the salient 
features of the armorial art of England, 

inting out the changes of style which it 
* evolved, and giving the reader ex- 
amples, original and derivative, drawn from 
every period. It is to be regretted that 
heraldic tiles and stained glass—the latter, 
at least, of great decorative importance— 
are without a single representative specimen 
in these pages. One of the chief causes of the 
artistic degradation of heraldry has been the 
effort to represent animate charges in a real- 
istic manner. The true practice of heraldic 
draughtsmanship is directed to a balanced 
combination of nature and _ convention. 
We agree.with Mr. Eve when he in- 
stances the work of Dom. Anselm as highly 
admirable in this kind. But it is to be 
hoped that the fluent spirit, rather than the 
more mannered style of that artist, may con- 
tinue to influence pete = all his strik- 
ing merits, he is surely often extra t 
= fantastic to the verge of shoustiar. 
Still, to justly appraise him and 
labourers in the same field, one cannot do 
better than bear in mind Mr. Eve’s own 
notion of the freedom that should be allowed 
to the draughtsman. He says: 


**So long as the essentials of armory are 
accurately given, the method of their setting 
forth may well be trusted to the taste of the 
artist, to worthily handle the subjects in accord- 
ance with the dictates of his own personality. 
He should be free, within the necessary forms 
of order, in every respect, and none should say, 
‘This is wrong because its style iyo eat 
or ‘ That is right because I likeit.’ Heraldry, in 
short, should be subject to the same sane 
methods of criticism as ought to be applied to 
other forms of design. Even when we, rightly 
or wrongly, fail to approve of a given work, it 
is still permissible to gratefully welcome a 
sincere attempt to grapple with difficulties by 
any reasonable means that make for a consistent 
result.” 


By what unlucky accident are three of the 
coloured plates, together with a bright 
copper-plate by. C. W. Sherborne, inserted 
upside down in the volume before us ? 


Meditations in the Tea-Room. By “M.P.” 
(Pickering & Oo. 1879.) 


— oe years this little book is 
sent again. The excuse for its 
republication is that its author has recently 
been elevated. to the Bench. Thus his 
“meditations” return bewigged and judi+ 
cial. They run upon statecraft, foreign 
policy, the ballot, and the political con- 
science, or want of it. Here are a few of 
“M.P.’s” pithy sentences : 

** To sacrifice one’s honour to one’s party is. 
so unselfish an act that our most generous. 
statesmen have not hesitated to do it.” 

**Public wrongs are but popular rights in. 
embryo.” 

” t most recommends party government 
is, that it enables us to slander our rulers with- 
out sedition, and overthrow them without. 
treason.” 

“Tf, as seems not unlikely, we feel more 
kindly towards other nations than they do 
towards us, is not this what we should expect 
from our partaking of their champagne, 
caviare, and macaroni, their olives, oranges, 
and , while we send them in return 
only coal, cotton-cloth, and bars of iron ?” 


We er add that the slightly archaic 

style and old-time cadences which distin- 

— *“M.P.’s” booklet are not its least. 
arm. 


Wellington, his Comrades and Contemporaries. 
By Major Arthur Griffiths. (George 
en.) 
perry is se to »° said vellington, 
newly compi 10, of Welli n, 
except that the outers teins is to-combat 
the view, which has certainly grown into 
some prominence, that the Duke was harsh, 
teful, had few bowels and mercies, 
and was ungenerous in according credit. 
where it was due. A good feature of the 
book is its concluding section of notices of 
Wellington’s officers. We have Sir Staple- 
ton Cotton, the brave, the dandified ; General 
Rowland Hill, a country gentleman, “ who, 
to those soldiers who came from the rural 
districts of England, represented home ”’; 
Beresford, who did so badly at Albuera, 
but of whose all-round ability Wellington 
had the highest opinion; and Crawford, the 
inexorable disciplinarian, who flogged his 
SS ae ey, lagged in the retreat 
upon runna, al oo courage to 
others with his ‘eye. e book is hand- 
somely produced, and is a good gift-book of 
the more serious sort. 


Life and Letters of the Rev. John Bacchus 
Dykes. Edited by the Rev. J. T. Fowler. 
(Murray.) 


Dr. Dykes was a popular composer of 
hymn-tunes. He contributed largely to 
‘*Hymns Ancient and Modern” and other 
h , and is responsible for Luz Benigna, 
the tune to which the finest hymn of the cen- 
tury, Newman’s ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light,” is. 
commonly sung. This biography gives a 
readable account of his onal career, and 
also of a not very edifying squabble with 
the Bishop of Durham about the licensing 
of a curate, which was an episode in the 





ritualist controversies of some twenty years 
back. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Tse Kentuckians. By Joun Fox, Jun. 


We still await the ‘‘ great American novel,” but the remarkable 
excellence of some American novels that come to these shores is not 
to be denied— T'he Kentuckians, for example. It is by a Kentuckian, 
it is about Kentucky, and it is good—very good. e shall notice 
it at length, later. The volume also contains pictures-—capital 
pictures. We do not know much about feminine fashions, but the 
clothes and millinery of Anne, the Governor’s daughter, seem the 
sort of things that are called smart this winter; from which we 
gather that the period of the story is present day. We may be 
wrong. We are rather stupid about fashions. The editor of the 
Lady’s Pictorial would know. (Harper & Brothers. 228 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Great Stone or Sarpis. By FRANK R. Srocxron. 


A sly attempt to reap the harvest sown by Nansen. Mr. Stockton, 
in his gravest, most plausible manner, tells of the discovery of the 
North Pole by the crew of the Dipsey, a submarine boat. ‘To guard 
thoroughly against the most dreaded obstacle they feared to meet— 
down- ing masses of ice—a hydraulic thermometer, mounted 
on a little submarine vessel connected with the Dipsey by wires, 
preceded her a long distance ahead ”’ and signalled tidings of changes 
of temperature caused by the me 4 of ice! ere is the 
customary: resourceful old lady of the Mrs. Aleshine type—this time 
Sarah Block, and the fun is continuous. (Harper & Brothers. 
341 pp. 6s.) 


Waysipe CovurtsHirs. By Hamury Garbanp. 


Short stories, by the author of Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. Mr. 
Garland is an American realist, with strong human sympathies, 
and this book sets forth relentlessly, but not cruelly, the course of 
love among certain of his countrymen, humble and the reverse. 
It is not gay reading, but truth shines between most of the lines, 
This is the motto: 

‘* The meeting of true lovers’ eyes 
eames san of chance ; oan yet 
Perhaps the same grim law abides 
Therein as when the dead one lies 
Low in the grave, and memory chides, 
And with hot tears love’s lids are wet.” 


(Neville Beeman. 320 pp. 6s.) 


Rose, By Kay Jay. 


Another novel in rhyme, and before the memory of Mr. Upward’s 
couplets is effaced! Kay Jay’s story is of a lover and his lass. 
The lass is Rose. They were staying in a country house near 
a river, when the house caught fire, se was put in a boat for 
safety, and when they went to find her she had gone. Then the 
lover had a bad time. He became a mesmeric subject, and during 
a trance saw Rose in Teneriffe. So he journeyed thither, and met 
with a witch, and interviewed purgatorial spirits and the ghost of 
a prime minister. And once “saw” rhymes to “bore.” (J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 126 pp, 2s.) 


Loy McLean. By Owen WISTER, 


Owen Wister is the new American novelist of the cattle ranch, 
and Lin McLean is his hero, Lin is a cow-puncher, independent, 
fearless, humorous, resourceful, truthful, and, like most other 
persons in this virile, gusty book, utterly lawless and richly idio- 
matic in his talk. The episodes are stirring and wild and sometimes 
luridly powerful. Pistol shots are not much less frequent than 
commas. (Harper & Brothers. 278 pp. 6s.) 


Fame THE FIDDLER. By 8. J. Apare Frrz-Geratp, 


A story of London Bohemian life and “jolly good fellows.” 
The author quotes Sir He scan by way of motto: “If a man 
could not be a Bohemian under the Piazza, then the most enchanting 
state of human bliss was not for him. Those were the days when 
we cultivated Literature and the Drama on a chop and a tankard, 
and came out of Covent Garden at the witching hour when the 
vegetables were coming in.” The story rollicks along, the love 
element gradually increasing. It is full of Bohemian chatter and 
Bohemian preaching, and Bohemian ignorance of the “ suburban 
mind.” (Lawrence Greening & Co. 272 pp. 6s.) 


Setr anp CoMRADES, By ©. Srem, 


A book of military sketches and stories reprinted from Bavly’s 
Magazine. Some are laid in Ireland, others in India; some are 
concerned with sport, and some with fighting. One tells how Bill 
Thorburn was picked up as a tramp by his own old regiment, and 
conveyed out of the reach of the police, who were pursuing him for 
his first theft. (Vinton & Co. 185 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Comeprans’ Curistmas DINNER, By Burrorp DEtannoy. 


A shilling book of short stories of theatrical life, with a flavour 
of the sea and boats thrown in. Love, pathos, and tragedy are 
blended in the usual proportions; and the titles of the six stories 
range from ‘The Morgue Slab” to ‘A Wingless Angel.” 
(Simpkin, Marshall. 159 pp. 1s.) 


Tony. By Fiorence MonreaomMery. 


‘“‘A sketch,” says the sub-title, “being the account of a little 
incident on a short railway journey.” In other words, a tract, the 
teaching of which is intended to produce in us more kindness and 
thoughtfulness for others. The author of Misunderstood has invented 
a half pathetic schoolboy as the means of turning Lady Jane Morton 
from callousness and superciliousness to sympathy and helpfulness. 
A pretty story prettily told, published for the pocket, (Bentley & 
Son. 105 pp.) 








REVIEWS. 





Human Odds and Ends, By George Gissing. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Tuts is, we believe, Mr. Gissing’s first essay in a new art. He has 
been responsible, first and last, for over a dozen novels of the 
orthodox length; here he makes his appearance as a writer of 
short stories. Truth to say, some of the contents of this volume 
are not stories at all, they are the raw material of fiction, sketches, 
and studies, mere scraps and suggestions, without the unity and 
finish that in its way the conte, no less than the roman, demands. 
These should have been omitted; the débris of the workshop, they 
swell the bulk of the volume and blur the effect of the score of 
really fine contes with which they are associated. As a contewr Mr. 
Gissing has developed certain qualities which have not been so 
noticeable in his more elaborate work, and will probably react upon 
that for good. He has learnt to trim away the unessential, to be 
immediate, vivid, to aim at the centre. He begins to show a feeling 
for style which hitherto has rather lain dormant. The material of 


the they find an expression which is very far removed from 








his cling is sordid enough, but in the impersonal reticence of 


the sordid. Such keenly observed, straightly put narrative as Mr. 
Gissing gives us in Zhe Day of Stlence is art of a very fine order, 
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This little sketch of a Surrey-side uffin may serve to illustrate 
the subtlety and sympathy of his vision : 
‘“‘ Among the children playing in a court deep down Southwark 


Bridge was one boy, of about seven years old, who looked healthier and 
sweeter than most of his companions. The shirt he wore had been 
washed a week ago, and rents in it had obeyed the needle. His mother- 
made braces supported a pair of trousers cut short between the knee and 
ankle, evidently shaped out of a man’s garment. Stockings he dispensed 
with, but his boots were new and strong. Though he amused himself 
vigorously he seemed to keep cool; his curly hair was not matted with 
perspiration, like that of “the other youngsters ; the shirt—in this 
time of holiday coat and waistcoat were put away to be in good condition 
when school began again—showed a body not ill-nourished, and his 

were of sturdy growth. A shouting, laughing, altogether noisy little 
chap. When his shrill voice rang out, it gave his playmates the word 
of command ; he was ready, too, with his fists when occasion offered. 
You should have seen him standing with arms akimbo, ye Ho. his 
round little head thrown back, and the brown eyes glistening in 


merriment.’’ 


It need hardly be said that in these short stories Mr. Gissing’s 
interests remain the same as in his longer work. His themes 
belong to his habitual order of ideas, and his treatment of them is 
familiar. The dreariness and squalor of London middle-class life, 
ér, more rarely, as in the story just quoted, of London slum life; 
the pressure, upon all but the ped fibred, of grinding social 
conditions ; the pity of trivial broken ideals and peddling ambitions 
unsatisfied: these are the burdens of every story. Mr. Gissing is 
as remorseless, as deliberate, as logical a pessimist as ever; his 
indictment of things is as ve and as comprehensive. Some 
relaxation, however, he permits himself, to handle the matter, by 
way of a change, in irony, or even in the levity of a grim humour. 
You find a smile in The Justice.and the Vagabond, when Mr. Richard 
Rutland, after twenty-two years of respectable affluence, makes u 
his mind to travel with a disreputable old crony, and hurries his 
oe gees to anticipate his wife’s return; and you find it in 

wo Collectors, when the bookseller’s porter, Alfred Wormald, 
hears an order given after forty years for the poems he had himself 
published in youth. With beating heart he ventures to call upon 
the appreciative collector. 


' “Mr, Freshwater stood by his writing-table ; he wes a smooth-shaven 
shrewd-faced man of middle-age, tending to corpulency, and he regarded 
the visitor with a polite surprise. 

‘Sir—I am Alfred Wormald.’ 

‘Oh! ah!—I’m afraid I don’t recall your name.’ 

The old man tottered slightly ; his eyes wandered. 

‘You have received from your booksellers, sir, a copy of Songs of 
Youth——’ 

His tongue failed; he had so strange a look that Mr. Freshwater 
began to look uneasy. 

*Song of Youth—have I? 
volume of poems, I suppose ? 
about ?’ 

The other, commanding himself, fixed upon Mr. Freshwater a look 
not without dignity. ‘ 

* You collect poetical works, sir?’ 

‘Why, yes, Ido. But I must refer you to my librarian about that. 
Not all poetical works. I am at present getting together those published 
in the Victorian time by houses which have ceased to exist. Presumably, 

ou are in the trade? Have you acatalogue? By all means send it. 

shall next be turning my attention to early Victorian periodicals. 

But by all means send in your catalogue. You had no other business 
with me ?’ 

‘Thank you, sir, that was all.’ 

And Wormald withdrew.” 


Yes, there is humour; but in both stories the humour is inextricably 


mingled with tragedy or pathos, the momentary gleam of light dies 
away into gloom. 


I suppose my librarian ordered it. A 
How—what do you wish to see me 


* * * * 


The King with Two Faces. By M. E. Coleridge. (Arnold.) 


Tux key-note of this thoughtful and finely written story is struck 
firmly in the first chapter, and it is—action. Hardly a page 
— without its momentous event or its deed of derring-do. 

he “king” is Gustav II. of Sweden, the “ two faces” the 
opposing tendencies towards democracy and absolutism that existed 
together in this strange, inconsistent, lovable man. From this 
inner conflict spring the outer conflicts that fill the book; +o this 





The climax of the narrative is in the last two years of Gustav’s 
reign, 1788-9, when he who had faithfully accepted the popular 
constitution of 1772 came to bid it defiance, and, as a result, ended 


his life by assassination. Gustav overshadows the book, but the 
immediate hero is Count Adolf Ridding, a courtier, devoted heart 
and soul to the twofold service of king and country. No service or 
feat of daring is too hard for Adolf, if called upon by Gustav, for 
Sweden, and the ruin of his faith in his master is the more tragic. 
When Gothenburg was besieged by the Danes and on the point of 
surrender it was Adolf who volunteered, at the risk of his life, to 
blow up the bridge, and so keep out the imminent danger. He 
wins the king’s gratitude : nevertheless, his sweetheart, Tala, is 
coveted by Baron Essen, and as the price of Essen’s support to 
the royal cause Adolf is sent to practical banishment at Paris, 
Here he comes under the influence.of Mme. de Stael, and Tala, 
hearing slanderous reports of his relations with that lady, marries 
the rival suitor. After the ignominious flight of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette to Versailles, Adolf returns to Sweden. He finds 
Gustav on the path of ———— and the people ripe for revolt. 
Sick and sore at heart, he mes implicated in a plot to kill the 
king ata uerade, and in this attempt the interest of the novel 
culminates. e king is wounded: and Adolf, who still loves 
him, hides in the sick-chamber to behold him once more. Here 
he is witness of an interview between Gustav and his brother, 
the Duke of Sudermania, in which the king demands pardon for 
the rebels. The scene is effectively told, and we quote it as a 
favourable example of Miss Coleridge’s manner : 


‘« «I could promise,’ he said at last, low and unwillingly, ‘ for all but 
one. You would not have the murderer set free to slay the son as he 
has slain the father ?’ 

The King seemed to reflect a moment. It was the thin, strange voice 
that spoke again now, in utter weariness and exhaustion. 

‘ For all the rest you promise—Lefore God ?’ 

‘ For ali the rest I promise,’ repeated the Duke, as if the words were 
dragged out of him. 

‘ Before God ?’ 

‘ Before God !’ 

Adolf was fiercely torn in two. Had he stood in the Duke’s place, he 
must have yielded—he knew that: yet he despised him. His brother— 
his own brother—and he could let him go thus lightly! Must he, Adolf 
Ridding, accept his life from such a fellow as this ? 

‘You have talked more than you ought. Good night, brother!’ 

‘I am better. The cough is gone. I shall sleep now. Good night!’ 

The Duke stole out with hushed footsteps. The wind had en 
suddenly, as it does sometimes before dawn, and the circles and patches 
of light upon the ceiling did not waver. To Adolf’s f , their steadi 
ness made the quiet room quieter still. It seemed to him that long hours 
ebbed away. sleep depended wu silence, surely the King must 
sleep. The painful sound of his ceased altogether. A chill struck 
home to Adolf’s heart. Was he dead? 

He could not stay there. He must look. 

He rose, and cautiously round the screen. By the subdued 
light of a little silver lamp, covered with a paper shade, he saw the t 
bed, smooth and white, and the shrunk on the pillow. The - 
clothes were in perfect order. The hand that lay open on the 
—?> looked scarcely like a human thing. Ah, what a ruin of a man 

Adolf came a step forward. 

His youth rushed back upon him. He remembered only that this man, 
of all men that he had ever seen, was the bravest. would have 
fallen on his knees and kissed those waxen ha 

At that moment the King’s eyes opened. He raised himself upon his 
arm, with a look of indescribable terror—then fell back, pu' his 
hand to his heart. Tala had spent herself in vain. It was not Adolfs 
hand that had fired the shot, but it was none the less Adolf who killed 


‘I am not afraid of you now,’ he whispered. ‘Come nearer! Have 
you forgiven? Will yon let me sleep?’ 

He looked up. There was no fear in his eyes. Adolf saw this—and 
he could see no more for tears.”’ 

For the historical accuracy of Miss Coleridge’s work, she makes 
her appeal to Mr. Nisbet Bain’s Life of Gustav III. Its thorough 
workmanship and fine presentation of character speak for them- 
selves. Miss Coleridge should hold a high place among the 
rising pn yt romance-writers. ae has undeniable dramatic 
power, an s her story throughout tense—perhaps even too 
tense—with qutllia. It is honest, solid work, with nothing flimsy 
about it, and with here and there a touch of inspiration, — re | 
as the book is, the attention ef the reader does not flag unti 





its pathos of despairing ideals and loyal infidelities is due. 


the close. And this being so, the length is only an added attraction. 
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The Forge in the Forest, By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


‘Herz is a story of the time when the French held part of Canada, 
and when the provincials were'in revolt against the English. The 
best of the book is the “Foreword,” which is a good piece of 
descriptive writing. The story itself reads more like the end of a 
longer story than a tale complete in itself. So little is the reader 


prepared for the appearance of the Black Abbé in the first chapter, 
that the kidnapping exploit of that pernicious priest cannot but 
leave him ly unmoved. d of Gra, the wandering 


madman, we have hopes which come to very scant fulfilment; for 
-we are left in absolute ignorance of the cause of his madness and 
of his blood-feud with the Abbé aforesaid, the villain of the piece. 
Hence one feéls but a languid interest in the accomplishment’ of 
Gril’s vengeance upon the ‘‘frocked hound.” He has a taking 
way with him, has the Seigneur ety _ tells = 
. ins b “ shaking in his impo rage an 
foun then pethoabe himself as best he can”; he “mocks” 
and “ pants,” and “laughs re Ae he a " seo Ba is 
ever prom m em to “carelessly,” or “lightly,” 
or «tora, or scquietly,” or “impatiently” ; and when he 
unaccountably falls in love with an alluring person having a “‘ white 
face chiselled like a Madonna’s [a Madonna’s!}, with lips curved 
assionately, and t sea-coloured eyes, which gazed upon me 
From dark circles pipet ” after this, we really cannot away with 
his tricks and his manners any more, And all these things are 
perfectly gratuitous and unnecessary, did he only know it. We 
vastly prefer the son of the effusive on 3 de Briart, who, 
because he had a “Penobscot grandmother,” rarely permitted 

himself to smile, 
* * 


* *- 


Lawrence Clavering. By A. E. W. Mason. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 


TxE picturesque circumstances attending the Rebellion of 1715, 
which staod Sir Walter. Besant in such good stead as a setting for 
the story of Dorothy Forster, do Mr. Mason a similar service in his 
recent romance, Lawrence Clavering. In the latter case, however, 
the historical background is considerably fainter, since the story is 
little concerned with the a of — 2 but ere with 
ame gid i personages implica’ erein. e hero is a relative of 
Lord Bolingbroke, and - studying for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood at a Jesuit college in Paris, when he unexpectedly succeeds to 
an estate in Cumberland. This piece of apparent good fortune he 
ewes to the fact that his cousin, Jervas Rookley, son of the late 
owner, has been disinherited by his father for dishonest behaviour. 
‘Clavering sees in the new position to which he is called a glorious 
opportunity for helping on the Jacobite cause. Rookley, on the 
other hand, sees in his young cousin’s Jacobite leanings a fine 
possibility for recovering his own inheritance. He accordingly 
personates his late father’s steward and does his best to enco 

these leanings. Before setting sail for England Olavering visits 
the Pretender, and receives a commission to collect information as to 
the state of political sympathy in Cumberland. Once established 
at Blackladies, a prey not only to the cunning of Rookley, but also 
to his own ardour and inexperience, the young man is beguiled 
into such indiscretions, private and public, that he comes within an 
ace of causing an innocent man to be hanged for treason, and only 
saves his own neck b eo. from Newgate and fleeing across 
Channel, where, in his old age, he relates the adventures of his 
youth. The tale is told with a pleasing of style, in which the 
pretty love passages with coquettish Horothy Curwen, and the 
skilful touches which bring the lovely lakeland hills and valleys 
before the reader’s eye, are by no means the only points of 
merit, — they are points deserving of ial praise. 
Unfortunately, like all writers who use the first person singu- 
lar as their medium of narrative, Mr. Mason has limited the 
‘dramatic possibilities of his work, and this is the more noticeable, 
as its chief failing is a certain vagueness and hesitation of outline. 
‘One feels that the story is being concocted as it goes along, 
rather than that each incident is inevitably followed by the next in 
the chain. ite this drawback, Lawrence Clavering is a most 
readable novel, and will fully sustain the reputation of Mr. Mason’s 


Deed* Box. “By Artliur Morrison, 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


THERE are two Mr. Morrisons, both clever, and one distinguished. 
It is not Mr. Morrison the artist with whom we have to deal in the 
Dorrington memoirs, but with the Mr. Morrison who has con- 
scientiously acquired a good working method of constructing the 
detective story. The astute Dorrington is differentiated from the 
aristocratic Sherlock in that he is a scoundrel on his own account. 
His adventures, recounted in good, plain English, are sufficiently 
ingenious to hold the attention throughout their perusal; the 
characterisation, so far as it goes, is adequate ; and there is nothing 
strained nor melodramatic in the action. The author’s acquaintance 
with the by-ways of scoundrelism is extensive and peculiar ; and 
the reader feels an assurance that the game is being fairly played, 
and that he is not being recklessly misled on points of technical 
detail. Without being supreme examples of the police novel, the 


The Dorrington 


yarns are good enough in their way. 
* * * * 
By Right of Sword. By Arthur W, Marchmont, 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Or course, in real life it would be impossible for one man to step 
into the place of another whom he resembles, and fight his battles 
and on his intrigues for two months without detection. Yet 
we would Sauna. Mr. Marchmont more than that ex- 
travagance for the sake of so stirring and full-blooded a tale. It is 
somewhat in the robustious manner of Mr. Stanley Weyman. We 
have the inevitable duel at the outset. Alexis Petrovitch, who is 
a coward, is chall by a brother officer who is a bully, and 
prefers flight. “While his sister Olga is — at Moscow station 
to bid. him farewell, there enters one Hamylton Tregethney, an 
Englishman weary of life, who has come to Busia in the hope of 
seeing desperate military service against the Turks. The resem- 
blance is so striking that Olga accosts him as her brother, and will 
hardly be convinced of the error. The stranger takes advantage of 
it to offer his services : 

‘* * You are very anxious for your brother’s safety ?’ I asked. 

‘He is my only protector in the world. If he gets away now to 
Berlin or Paris I shall follow and go to him.’ 

‘ But is he likely to get away when he will be missed in a few hours ? 
A ere from Moscow will close every frontier barrier in Russia 
upon . 

MWe know that’; and she wrung her hands. 
‘If he could have two clear days he could reach the frontier and pass 
unquestioned,’ I said significantly. 

e was a quick-witted little thing, and saw my point with all a 
woman’s 

‘Your life is 

‘Would everyone be likely to make the same mistake about me that 
you have made this afternoon ?’ I asked, in reply. 

‘ Now that I know, I can see differences —especially in your expression ; 
but in all Moscow there is not a man or woman who would not take you 
for my brother.’ 

‘Then I decide for the two days here. And if it will make you more 
comfortable I can assure you I am quite as able to take care of myself 
with either sword or pistol as this bully you speak of.”” 


So it is settled. The craven brother crosses the frontier under 
the Englishman’s name and with the Englishman’s papers; and 
Tregethney takes up the frayed threads of a very sordid career in 
Moscow. His gradual discovery of the various ibilities he 
has taken on him is disheartening. He finds that os is something 
of a Nihilist. There is an infant daughter, and a inheritance 
of debts. His vices are many; and the wife of the Chief of Police 
is his too obedient servant. His reputation in the regiment is not 
; but his success ir the duel brings the name of Petrovitch 
into better odour. The intrigue is a more difficult matter; but the 
adroit impostor contrives to carry it on for a time at once without 
ey and without detection. Meanwhile, the Nihilists, s 


ess. 
not ours to give away. This man is noted for his great 


uspectin, 

of apathy, ny iggy se — kill the Chief of Police ro 
guarantee of good faith. Singularly enough, the Chief of Police 
is found stabbed to the heart. Head easter re-assured as to his 
zeal, then entrusts him with the assassination of the Ozar; and his 
part in that affair is carried out ii such a way that the wedding 
i is celebrated under Imperial auspices. So romantic a 





previous work. 





= or 
book will not languish on bookshelves. 
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xpressive vulgarism, be able to read ‘ witha s ht ‘ 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Hon. Lady Simeon, widow of the 
late Sir John Simeon, has presented 
the MS. of Jn Memoriam to the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Tennyson’s old 
College. The poet presented the MS. 
to Sir John Simeon on the understanding 
that on the Hon. Lady Simeon’s death 
it should revert to the present Lord 
Tennyson, and subsequently reach Trinity 
College. There is only one condition, 
which is, that the variations between the 
MS. and the published text shall never 
be made public. 





Tue teaching of English literature in 
schools—the why of it, and the how of it— 
is.a vexed subject, and we have nothing to 
say about it here. We merely chronicle the 
fact that Thomas Oarlyle’s essay, The Hero 
as Divinity (George Bell & Sons), has just 

through this office on its way to the 
ritish schoolboy, and that it is composed 
as follows : 


Introduction 90 pages. 
Carlyle’s Essa ee 
Notes ae >. 
Index 3 
Total .. 189 ,, 


Carlyle’s essay thus forms about 22 per 
cent. only of the whole. What we want to 
know is this: Is Carlyle’s essay the powder 
or the jam ? 





Tue Daily Mail's statistician has been com- 

ing the Christmas issues of periodicals, 
and by means of diagrams he shows the 
number of ounces ‘reading matter in each, 
and also the propo ivuns of advertisements, 
reading-matter, and >ictures in each publica- 
tion, The results strike us as profoundly 





uninteresting. In case, however, we should 


have a stray reader who would like to be 
sure of getting good weight for his money 
when buying his i number, we 
may mention that the Queen will give him 
3 oz. of reading matter, the Windsor Magazine 
2} oz., the Lady’s Pictorial 12 o2., Holly 
Leaves 1% 0z., the Strand and Ludgate 13 oz. 
each, Pearson’s 144 oz. The American 
magazines he will avoid, for Harper’s 
contains only 13% oz. of cheer, and the 
Century a be ly #4 oz. of delectation. 
And yet we tad supposed lightness, not 
heaviness, to be the merit of Christmas 
reading ! 





Tue death of Mrs. Janet Hanning, née 
Carlyle, has just occurred at Toronto. Thus 
asses away the last of the Carlyles. Janet 
arlyle, the youngest of James Cartlyle’s 
nine children, was born in 1812, when 
her brother was seventeen. In 1878 her 
husband died. Three years later she was 
— in easy circumstances by the will of 
er brother, who throughout his life had been 
her devoted friend. They corresponded 
regularly, and each of his books was sent 
to her as it appeared, with an affectionate 
inscription. 





Ar the same time comes the news—or 
what will be news to most persons—that 
Frau Charlotte Embden, the only sister of 
Heinrich Heine, is still living in Hamburg. 
She was born in October, 1800, and thus 
has a better claim to be one of the first 
persons of the century than her brother, 
the inventor of the joke. 





THe Chapbook has subjected the late 
William Morris’s umous romance, Zhe 
Water of the Wondrous Isles, to a curious 
analysis. The heroine Birdalone, it avers, 
is entitled to notice as the most thoroughly 
kissed young woman in English fiction. In 
the story there are no fewer than one hun- 
dred and five descriptions of kisses, of which 
the heroine is y concerned with 
eighty-eight, fifty-four of which were given 
her by men and the rest by women and 
children. The following table, in which the 
figures refer to the page where the osculation 
is noted, gives fuller particulars : 


Arnold (servant): kisses Birdalone’s hands, 
367. 

Arthur (knight): kisses feet, 162; hands, 
164; feet, 192; mouth, 351, 353, 355, 482, 485, 
500, 501, 502, 504, 508. 

Aymaris (servant): kisses hands, 151, 185, 
188, 283. 

Baudoin (knight) : hand, 164; face, 191. 

First Carle (peasant): mouth 416. 

First Wayleader (servant): mouth, 544. 

Gerard (servavt): mouth, 399, 548. 

Giles (servant): mouth, 399, 548. 

Hugh (knight): mouth, 171, 179, 180, 182, 
302, 526, 535, 541; face, 191. 

Jacobus (merchant) : feet, 287. 

Leonard (priest): hands, 155; face, 222; 
mouth, 223, 407, 412. 

Old Carle t): hand, 125, 126. 

Otter (peasant): mouth, 437. 

Robert atta eb mouth, 399, 548. 

Second Carle (peasant): mouth, 416. 

Second Wayleader (servant): mouth, 544. 

Thomas (knight): hand, 249, 258, 

Third Wayleader (servant) : mouth, 544. 


SUMMARY. 

Hands. Feet. Face. Mouth. Total. 
(4)knights... 4 2 2 18 2% 
l)priest.... 2 O 1 3 6 
1) merchant. . 0 1 0 0 1 
4 ss.) 2 0 0 5 7 
8) servants... 5 0 0 7 12 

13 3 3 33 52 


(NotE.—The two not scheduled are kisses. 
bestowed by Birdalone upon Arthur’s hands.) 


A parallel to the Chapdook’s statistics is to- 
be found in the late Henry Morley’s intro- 
duction to Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, where 
he analyses the tears in the book. 





Anorner Dickens neighbourhcod is 
marked for destruction. This time it is at 
Limehouse. The congeries of gloomy lanes. 
behind Limehouse Church is known to few 
Londoners except as the scene of ‘“ The 
Fellowship Porters” in Our Mutual Friend, 
and as the locality of the opium den in The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood. The neighbour- 
hood is said to have altered little since 
Dickens knew it; and now the Local 
Government Board’s surveyors are picking 
their way through its muddy alleys with 
theodolites and things. One is again amazed 
by the extent of the London portrayed in 
Dickens’s novels. Such clearances as this at 
Limehouse go on steadily; but the tides. 
of reform will dash for another cen 
or two against the houses and streets whic 
Dickens sketched before they become scarce.. 





In the newly issued part of Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s English Portraits (Grant Richards), 
there is a cunning portrait of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. e text accompanying it 
is amusing : 

‘* Dramatic-musical-li _ Pte — 
lecturer-pamphleteer, Fabian-Saturday- Review, 
write Hihersion, ti-to ist, 
abstainer - esthete, atheist - churchgoer and. 
vestryman-dramatist, Mr. Shaw is a jewel of 
many facets. He is, indeed, rather too complex 
to be taken seriously » the public (for which, 
being a good Socialist, he has a profound con- 
tempt), and he is likely to remain, as he has 
ever been, a my -man with a big drum, and. 
an egotist who might be ed to say exactly 
where his sterling affectations end and his 
frivolous convictions begin. It is in dramatic 
criticism that he has loomed largest hitherto. 
There is no manager in London but frowns at the 
mere whi wl those a initials, G. B. 8. 
Yet for is p ity and intransigéance, 
Mr. Shaw’s Meets ane» fe from being disliked 
in private, and his keen humour from being & 
bore in public. He contradicts and jibes at no 
one more often than himself, and, if his judg- 
ments are often scatter-brained, he has, at any 
rate, brains to scatter.” 

The author of this epigrammatic character 
sketch has caught his subject’s own manner 
very skilfully, 





Mr. Fisner Unwiy has just put forth 
another issue of Good ing, consisting 
this year of extracts from new books, 
chosen by their authors, and embellished 
with the authors’ portraits. Thus, says Mr. 
Unwin in his little preface, they follow 
“the example of those modern reviewers 





who, in lieu of criticism, contribute a literary 
 rachaugfé or hash to the front pages of some 
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of our journals. Like some other pub- 
lishers,” he adds, “‘I have often wondered 
whether you prefer this form of review to 
the old-time criticism. Does it come from 
distrust in the professional critic? Is it 
that we are all more independent of pro- 
fessional opinion and prefer to form our own 
by reading for ourselves?” One answer to 
the question is, that it is more interesting, 
ood ke who runs may read it. Nowadays 
most reading is done at a hand-gallop. 


Tue author of Brer Mortal thus refuses to 
allow the patrons of Good Reading to see 
what manner of face is his: 

“Insert my portrait? Come before the 

curtain when the Audience has not called 
‘Author?’ Himmel! I pray you have me 
excused until the Broad Grin is an extinct 
monster, and the weeping willow grows on 
the grave of the last Smile.” 
This must be a great blow to the nurseries, 
for which, if some reviewers are to be 
believed, Mr. Ben Marlas designed his 
satire. 








Tue popularity of foreign novelists is a 
sign of the times; but do we read them, or 
do we read something else? In Jokai’s 
novel, The Lion of Janina, as translated, it is 
‘written : “‘ When he (Ali) smiled, he was no 
longer a tiger, but revealed a row of teeth 
-even handsomer than her (Eminah’s) own.” 


This, says a correspondent of the Daily 


Chronicle, who knows Hungarian, is ‘‘ arrant 
nonsense.” It should be: ‘ When Ali 
emiled, he displayed a set of teeth, a 
om ay set than which no tiger could 
reveal.’”’ 





Serrine aside the clumsinéss of this 


amended rendering, which, according to the , 


M | 


editor of the Chronicle, is ‘‘not English, 

but more accurately is merely ugly English, 

a2 clear that it differs materially from the 
t. 


moments, in the other that he merely 
entered into competition with tigers in the 
matter of teeth. In either case we do not 
envy Ali’s dentist. 





Tue revival of romance, of which, from 
time to time, we have had much to say, has 
called forth the following rondeau from 
Miss Carolyn Wells—a contributor to the 
American Bookman: 


** Romance revives! Once more we read 
Of bold adventure, comme ¢ ‘ 
Of valiant knight and lady fair, 
Of secret hoard of treasure rare, 
Of hero’s pluck and villain’s greed. 


' From hard and long-borne fetters freed, 
To merry tunes its pipes are keyed ; 
With bappy laugh and ja air 
Romance revives ! 
Now, if an author would succeed, 
He writes no realistic screed, 
bo stubborn facts and statements bare, 
; epigrams in bad repair, 
_, Their day is past—it is decreed 
Romance revives ! 





Sm Wyxe Bayuiss, P.R.B.A., has pre- 
pared for the January number of the 





In the one case we are to understand . 
that Ali was a humapr tiger in his gloomy’ 





Magasine of Art an article on the “‘ Portraits 
of Christ,” from the earliest ions 
SN ee 
be fully illustrated. In a recent elaborate 


article pearing in a German cyclopedia, 
Prof. Nikolaus iiller, of Berlin, has come 
to certain conclusions which would, .if cor- 
rect, tend to show that, according to our 
mt evidence, it is impossible we can 
ve the faintest conception of the Saviour’s 
form and features. Sir Wyke Bayliss, on 
the contrary, will show the desire of the 
contemporaries of the Apostles for the like- 
ness, and that they had the means of obtain- 
ing it, as they lived in the age of universal 
portrait-painting; that it is nowhere 
objected to in the writings of the Apostles ; 
that even if the Christians were forbidden 
it, the non-Christians were not forbidden; 
and that the first Christians were actually 
taunted with its being so ugly. Sir Wyke 
Bayliss offers portraits of the Apostles 
(unquestioned), and Christ’s likeness with 
them, and they must, he seys, stand or fall 
together. 





Two writers, one American and one 
English, having been asked by the New 
York Bookman to name the best twenty 
books for boys, reply as follows. The 
American’s list : 

Westward Ho ! by Charles Kingsley. 

Ivanhoe, by Scott. 

Phaeton Rogers, by Rossiter Johnson. 

nome i by Stevenson. 

e Spy, ooper. 

Tale of Two Cities, by Dickens. 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, by Eggleston. 

Hans Brinker, by Mapes Dodge. 

The Prince and the Pauper, by Mark Twain. 

Tales from Shakespeare, by Lamb. 

Boy’s Froissart, by ier. ; 

Wreck of the Grosvenor, by Clark Russell. 

Henry Esmond, by eray. 

Silas Marner, by George Eliot. 

Ben Hur, by Lew Wallace. 

Two Years Before the Mast, Dana. 

St. G and St. Michael, by George Mac- 

dened sai 


The Wonder Book, by Hawthorne. 
Historic Boys, by Elbridge 8. Brooks. 
Little Women, by Alcott. 
The Englishman’s list : 
Treasure Island, by Stevenson. 
Kidna , by Stevenson. 
Dead Man’s Rock, by Q. 
Tom Cringle’s Log, by Michael Scott. 
Michael Strogoff, by i ules Verne. 
Beric the Briton, by G. A. Henty. 


The Battery and the Boiler, b e. 

The Three Midshipmen, b tein” 

The Jungle Books, by Kipling. 

Tom Brown’s School-days, by Thomas Hughes. 

Westward Ho! by Kingsley. 

David C field, by Dickens. 

Pickwick, by Dickens. 

Lorna Doone, by Blackmore. 

The Pirate, by Scott. 

Ivanhoe, by Scott. 

The Talisman, by Scott. 

The White Company, by Doyle. 

Robbery Under Arms, by Boldrewood. 

The True Story Book, by Lang. 

The Story of the Iliad and the Aneid, by 
Church. 


Both lists are open to improvement. The 
Englishman’s seems to us better; certainly 
itismore boyish. The American’s list either 
aims at younger boys, or the American boy is 


less of a barbarian than our own. Little 
Women, Historic Boys, A Tale of Two Cities, 
Silas Marner, and we aig i . oem the 
lish boy’s point of view, easily be re 
emg - epson congenial, Bath lets 
omit Robinson Crusoe as a work whose claims 
are beyond question. Both omit Don Quixote. 
The Swiss Family Robinson, which is no 
mentioned, still has adherents. Ballantyne’s 
Battery and the Boiler is by no means his best 
or his most popular. But in these matters 
each to his own taste. 


Tue excellence of The Studio is persistent. 
Month after month the of this 
magazine, so creditable to concerned, 
and an irrefutable argument that art ‘in 
England is not a mere name, offers a 
new surprise. The December number has 
an exquisitely reproduced ispiece in 
colours: ‘‘ Noel,” after the painting by 
Baron Arild Rosenkrantz. other 
pictures is a portrait of Mr. Nicholson, the 
artist, by Mr. Pryde, in a drawing controlled 
by the Nicholson convention. There is 
testimony, too, that Prince Eugen of Sweden 
is no mean landscape painter. The of 
reproductions from the sketch-books of Mr. 
Byam Shaw contain drawings of great 
beauty, and we are themore pleased toremark 
on their power and grace since we had 
occasion a. few weeks to find serious 
fault with some of this artist’s recent work. 


WE stated last week that Mr. John Lane 
would publish next year a play by Mr. 
Henry Newbolt. This, we find, is not 
correct. The play in question, which is 
Arthurian in its subject and is entitled 
Mordred, has already been published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. Mr. Lane is publishing 
Mr. Newbolt’s Admirals All in America, 
with new ballads added by the author. 











A yew series of fiction is promised by 
Messrs. ©. Arthur Pearson & Oo., the 
volumes in which are to contain six 
shillings’ worth of material, and to cost 
half-a-crown. The series is to be called 
‘“‘ Latter - Day Stories,” but as the first 
story, by Mr. Bram Stoker, is to deal with 
the seventeenth century we are at a loss to 
know what the title means. 





On the subject of literary grievances the 
Morning Post will publish to-day (Saturday) 
a composite article containing the views of 
a — novelist, a professional critic, and 
a leading publisher. — 


THe vacancy in the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh University, the 
patronage of which is vested in the Curators 
of the University, is not yet filled. . As will 
be seen in our advertisement columns, 
applications and testimonials should be 
lodged with Mr. R. Herbert Johnston, 
secre to the Qurators, on or before 
March 31 next. 


Messrs. Purnam’s Sons ‘have concluded 
an ne with Prof. Werner Sombart, 
of the University of Breslau, to publish a 
translation of his recently issued work, 
‘entitled Socialismus. The translation has 














been undertaken by Dr. Atterbury. 
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‘education has borne fruit in th tion | absolute chaos. It has no voice of th 
REPUTATIONS now arriving pragten 7 . papery oa highest rank, and critics ‘of pyaar sone 
RECONSIDERED. yet learned to distingui from bad, SST eee Sak Sle one Be. oy oF Se 
e 


GEORGE ELIOT.—I. 
“‘ bubble reputation” is fleeting, 


| changeable ; its colours are vivid in 
sunshine, pale in shadow ; it varies in appear- 
ance according to the standpoint of the 


observer. - = last twenty-five 
years or so the light has very greatly 
ch In the poe it was an un- 


challenged belief that George Eliot was one 
of the glories of English literature ; in the 
nineties it has been the fashion to scoff at 
her pompous sententiousness, her didactic- 
ism, her novel with a purpose. A single 
uotation will be enough to illustrate the 
change. To the editor of Cornhill, writing 
on Mrs. Gaskell’s death in 1865, Tito Melema 
was a “spendid achievement of art and 
thought—of the rarest art, of the pro- 
foundest thought” ; in the present decade, 
and to another school of criticism, he is 
but “an improper woman in breeches; his 
inventor an apotheosis of pupil- = 

But admiration of George Eliot is not the 
only attitude that has gone out of fashion 
in literature. Nearly all the names revered 
thirty years ago have been trodden under- 
foot. Ruskin and Carlyle have been 
struck in succession from their pedestals. 
Before dealing with any one in particular it 
may be useful if I try to enumerate the 
general causes that affect posthumous fame 
in our days. 

First, dese is the process which Tennyson 
described as ‘‘ripping them up like a pig.” 
As long as a man is alive, active, and success- 
ful, he is more likely to suffer from over 
adulation than from unjust censure. Flattery 
reaches its — point on the morning 
following his death, when newspapers are 
filled with ‘‘ tombstones’ or obituary notices 
long prepared and saved in a pigeon-hole 
by -the © ger pen journalist. Next follows 
' a period of revelation and exposure, of 
“appreciations” by friends more or less 
intimate, of recollections and anecdotes and 
letters. The private chambers and secret 
places of the dead are flung open to the sight- 

, who never reverences anything with 
which he is familiar. The little crows 
and kites gather to the carcase. A glorious 
feast they have had in these late years: I 
fancy they must now be like the vultures on 
the Towers of Silence who were so gorged 
with carrion during the Bombay Plague 
that at last they left the bones of dead 
Parsees unpicked. 

But it is plain that reputation is not fixed 
by tombstones, or obituary gossip, or the 
shrieks of little crows and kites. Neither 
is it reflected in the taste of the moment— 
certainly not. of the present moment.’ For 
we stand in the middle of a very curious 
change. Of old, a writer’s fame was won 
by appealing to the small circle of the 
eultivated. Thence it widened out to the 
great body of readers. Reputation trickled 
first as a slender brook and gradually 
swelled to a mighty river. Just now 
an author can afford to treat qualified 
opinion with disdain. The new system of 





good 

the glittering and transitory from the valu- 
able and i It will not be always 
thus; they will in good time advance to a 
sounder taste; but at this crude stage the 
are an uninformed multitude to whi 
the mere quack or charlatan author can 
appeal with assurance of a favourable re- 
sponse. Thus he possesses wizardry enough 
to raise waves of ignorance which there is 
nothing to withstand. The publisher has 
none but a monetary test to apply; there 
is, for the time being, no critic o high and 

ing authority, and many things 
combine to make the mere reviewer “shout 
with the shouting crew.” It thus happens, 
that genuine merit and contemporary fame 
have not the slightest connexion with one 
another. The new crowd is not only easily 
won by shoddy, it can be, and daily is, 
tricked into applause. 

Nor is this by any means the worst 
of the situation. The most disagreeable 
characteristic of this new public is that it 
prefers imitation to genius, the lees to 
wine. It does not seem to have been so 
before. Wedo not hear of any of Scott’s 
imitators rivalling his popularity. But 
nowadays genius, towards a 





strugglin 
new light, is me Wr ; the reward is 


iven to him who follows in its footsteps. 

mething of the kind was boldly indicated 
for the first time when Anthony Trollope, 
the incarnate commonplace of Thackeray, | 
was taken as seriously as his master, of 
whose higher qualities he had not one ; 
when Martin Tupper became more popular 
than Tennyson; es Wilkie Collins rivalled 
Dickens. It is not my business here to pass | 
judgment on contemporary writers, but few 
will deny that all the greatest (or at least 
the noisiest) successes of our day have been 
won by working up the lees and dregs of | 
George. Eliot, by inn on Dumas, by | 
vulgarising Stevenson, by extracting w 
was catching and popular from the earl 
work of Mr. Barrie. It is not a bandh 
judgment, it is only a bare statement of 
fact to say that the public of to-day prefers 
a concoction from dregs and lees of a 
great writer to the writer himself. 

Moreover, taste grows by what it feeds on. 
Sancho Panza sok, aor garlic because his 

te had been accustomed to it. No one 
could appreciate a masterpiece by Titian if 
his previous delight had been in German 
chromos ; no one could understand Hamlet if 
he, before seeing it, had only known melo- 
drama; no one can enjoy great literature 
who has surfeited his mind with twaddle. 
Eat garlic for a certain period and garlic 
will become the food you like best. People 
have grown so accustomed to inferior nov 
inferior poetry, inferior criticism, a mass of 
new journals grossly inferior to the old, that 
taste has become vitiated, and can be ex- 
ploited by any shrewd fellow who will 
pander to it. 

If we turn away from this purely transi- 
tory phase of public opinion we are thrown 
on critical opinion as 4 guide. But here we 
are confronted by an entirely new set of 
considerations. Firstly, critical opinion is 
at present without a leader and in a state of 





multitude. They attach themselves to 
schools and cliques and parties, outside of 
which they are unable to get. One prides. 
himself on having initiated the New 
Romantic Movement and esteems it a 
bounden duty to bless its friends and ban 
its foes ; another is psychological ; a third is. 
for his own fantastic conception of Art, 
and so on. Not one seems to recognise 
that we come after a great movement and 
embody the reaction from it; that it is the 
nature of a movement to produce great 
writers, but reaction only prosperous 
imitators; that our custom of carrying all 
ings to an extreme accounts for the ebb 
and flow. Yet this has to be fully realised 
before we can as much as get into the 
prose attitude for criticising George Eliot. 
imi is to see the 
pone Ba ad betwee ae times and environment 
and ours. 

She was born in November, 1819, and it 
was not till the autumn of 1856 that she 
began to brood over her first effort in fiction, 
The Sad wr vf sane, Sa. Her 

rience of life during the thirty-seven 
ietaoeninn years formed the neta out of 
which imagination fashioned her works. 
At present we need not dwell on her 
memories of the rural Midlands and their 
exquisite reflection in the pages of Adam 
Bede. The impressions and early associa- 
tions of a writer supply colour and 
characters, but direction comes from the 
voices that call her to this path or to that. 
Before condemning George Eliot as in- 
artistic it is well to understand why the 
novel with a purpose was her inevitable 
portion. 

The root of the matter lies in her personal 
character. And that is not to be under- 
stood by listening only to the gossip of 
those who sought her out in the day of 


hat fame and were disappointed to find a 


somewhat austere, exclusive, aloof-minded 
woman, with an exaggerated sense of her 
own importance. A time comes when the 
artist cannot afford to wear his or her heart 
on his sleeve, and the mantle of reserve has 
to be worn as a protection against curiosity, 
Besides, whoever has really lived and 
suffered, and has become a little weary of 
the long battle, learns to shrink from all 
but a select circle of trusted friends. 

If, however, we turn back to the old house 
at Griff and read the history of Maggie 
Tulliver — not in the spirit of a literal- 
minded gossip-monger, but accepting it as 
the presentation of a temperament—the true 
features of the woman will soon get them- 
selves outlined. She is feminine to the very 
core, though her understanding is that of a 
man. Even her early piety, with its zeal 
that bordered on the sanctimonious, is very 
womanly. And though her Christianity 
passed away, her piety remained to the very. 
end. It preserved her conscience alive, and 
it filled her with an ambition to leave the 
world something better for her pero lived 
—an inspiration, surely, for good 
work of any kind ! She was more womanly 
still in her receptiveness and clinging 
dependence. All through life Gsorge Eliot 
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needed a man’s arm to lean on. She 
leaned on that of her father—Adam Bede 
in his stren Caleb Garth in his self- 
distrust ; on her brother’s, ep bp ae 
to her Maggie; on that of George Henry 
Lewis; finally, when she was old and ailing, 
on that of Mr. Cross. One cannot look 
on her life without ae the loving, 
sympathetic, trustful woman’s heart as w 
as the powerful and splendid intellect. 
Given a woman of this kind, with an 
ingrained belief in man’s potential virtue, 
in his duty to do and not evil, and 
with a mind singularly open to the influence 
of those she trusted and loved, you have but 
to understand what voices she listened to 
with reverence to know the direction she 
was bound to take. And, luckily for us 
and for her, she was born into an 
England full of such life and enter- 


prise and — as come only at long-distant 
—— e country was shaking off the 
anguor and exhaustion that had followed 


the long war. While she was a little girl 
fishing with her brother in the canal or the 
pond, playing in the great garden or watch- 
ing the mail coach passing Griff House, the 
great world outside was astir not only with 
extraordinary inventions, but new hopes 
and aspirations and ideals. And literature, 
which holds a mirror up to life, quickened 
with the quickening nation. The trend of 
opinion at this energetic period was all 
towards finer morals and better lives. By 
the time George Eliot was eighteen the 
accession of a young queen had given a 
signal for cleansing the Court and setting a 
fashion of pure living, for which the country 
seemed ripe. Ere then, too, the men who 
were to dominate the field of letters had 
come to the front. And already it was 
clear that the literature of the era was to 
be distinguished by a moral purpose such 
as is not always associated with a burst of 
activity. A mere enumeration of the names 
will show how true this is of those whom 
George Eliot recognised as the highest of 
her time. 

There was Tennyson, whose verse, with 
all its strength, retained the innocence of a 
Lincolnshire rectory and the sweetness of a 
garden. Only a few years older than her- 
self, he had almost reached the zenith of 
his fame before she began to write. We 
cannot wonder that a mind which was cor- 
soled and sustained by the De Jmitatione 
Christi was drawn to Jn Memoriam. That 
was the woman in search of sympathy. 
Later on the artist was to be one of the 
first to see that moral intention will not of 
itself redeem a poem, and that in the Jdylls 
of the King Tennyson committed the mis- 
take of trying to wed modern allegory to 
old romance, and had done justice to neither. 

But the most dominating and influential 
figure of the time was not Tennyson, but 
Carlyle. Over the novelists the thinker 
exercised unbounded sway. The minors, 
such as Charles Kingsley and Tom 
Hughes, frankly bowed down before him; 
the majors, Dickens and Thackeray and 
George Eliot, assimilated his teaching, 
and reproduced it as their own. But 
he had a —_— and personal attraction 
for George Eliot. There was a curious 


father had been a stone mason, who by 
industry and economy had been enabled to 
gratify a rustic ambition, and. become the 
tenant of a farm. George Eliot’s father 
was brought up to the business of builder 
and carpenter. He, too, had taken a farm, 
and eventually became a land agent to the 
Newdigate family, Even before she knew 
his story, George Eliot felt the similarity 
of her circumstances to those of Carlyle, 
Apropos of a letter from his wife, she writes 
to John Blackwood : 

‘*I want the philosopher himself to read it 
[the Scenes i Clerical Life], because the 
pre-philosophic period—the childhood and 
a of his life—lay i the furrowed 

elds and pious peasantry. If he could be 

urged to read a novel, I should like, if possible, 
to give him the same sort of pleasure he has 
given me in the early chapters of Sartor, 
where he describes little Diogenes eating his 
porridge on the wall in sight of the sunset, 
and gaining deep wisdom from the contem- 
plation of the pigs and other ‘ higher animals’ 
of Entepfuhl.” 
But it scarcely needed this prepossession 
in his favour to incline her ear and heart 
to Carlyle. The sense of duty and responsi- 
bility with which her mind had been im- 
pregnated, the innate piety and hungering 
after — in her heart, prepared her to 
accept his solemn message : 


** Choose well: your choice is 
Brief and yet endless.” 


Ruskin, who piped the same tune as 
Carlyle, though on a sweeter and more 
delicate instrument, was born in the same 
year as George Eliot, but had come earlier to 
maturity. In 1856 he had already done 
much of his best work—WModern Painters, 
the Stones of Venice, the Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, and the famous Edinburgh 
Lectures. It has been almost his life work 
to — that connexion between morality 
and art which is now accounted heresy. 

Strangely enough, it was believed in by 
every great writer of the time. By 1856 
Browning, too, had produced the best of 
his work in defiance ‘of the precepts now 
taught, So had Dickens, so had Thackeray. 
Thus all the great contemporary influences 
combined in one direction. George Eliot’s 
natural bias was in favour of didacticism, 
and didacticism was required by the temper 
of the time. It is from such a juncture, 
call it accident or design, that greatness 
comes. The period needed the writer, the 
writer gave the period what it wanted. 

But these days are passed, and their 
voices are all silent, ovelist, poet, and 

reacher one by one have bid us farewell. 
bf the great figures of the last generation 
one only lingers, and he also must soon be 
a parting guest. That a revulsion of feeling 
would follow the fervour they inspired was 
inevitable; and not only inevitable, but 
necessary. Life could not be sustained at 
their high pitch: it would be unendurable 
if the strain were kept up for ever; its 
sweetness, its true purity, can be maintained 
only when labour is followed by rest, and 
enjoyment alternates with endeavour. It is 
for a man to put the might of his 
soul and hody into a task; it is equally 
good for him to lay aside his tools and live 


idleness is unduly prolonged, when the 

man begine 40 tak that igh aims and 

effort and labour are a mistake, and lets 
soul be enchained by that mood so ex- 
quisitely described in 7'he Lotus-Eaters : 

‘* Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 

All things are taken from us, and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the 
grave in silence ; ripen, fall, and cease : 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or 
dreamful ease.” 


The vast range and wealth of life is not 
known till this rich indolence has been ex- 
perienced as well as the vigorous, ardent 
zest of action that gives vitality to the lines 
of Browning : 


‘** Then welcome each rebuff 
That tcrns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor stand nor sit but go! 
Be our j ¥ three-parts pain ! 
Strive and hold cheap the strain ! 
nor account the pang; dare never 
grudge the throe.” 


Now, my contention is that the position of the 
critic ought to be that of the artist. He 
must withdraw and be apart, beholding the 
wave of action and the wave of reaction, 
recognising the function of each, but asso- 
ciating himself with neither. In other 
words, he who is sunk “in dreamful ease”’ 
is unfit to pass judgment on the moralist, 
ever disturbing him with the shout ‘‘ Awake, 
thou that sleepest!” And, on the other 
hand, the stern and bigoted preacher is not 
likely to appreciate the most exquisite 
beauty, if pleasure immediate and sensuous 
be its only aim. When that obvious postu- 
late is accepted we gain a standpoint from 
which it may be possible to arrive at a true 
estimate of George Eliot. With this I 
propose to deal next week. - 


SOME YOUNGER REPUTATIONS, 
Mr. Watrter RAteiGcx. 


Mr. Watter Rateien’s career has been 
rimarily an academic one. He taught 

lish to Mohammedans at Aligarh, and 
was called from that inspiriting task to 
occupy the chair of modern literature at 
University College, Liverpool. Here he 
has won golden opinions from colleagues 
and students. Six-feet-four in his boots, 
he is the very physical embodiment of the 
scholar’s ideal in the streets of a commercial 
city. Three years ago he published a study 
of the English novel, which to competent 
observers appeared a green oasis in the 
dreary waste of Extension manuals. An 
exhaustive thirst for the most voluminous 
and the most recondite types of fiction, a 
quick discrimination of real excellence, a 
happy gift of felicitous criticism, made up 
the suggestive and stimulating treatise ; its 
defect, perhaps, on the side of construction, 








resemblance in their life histories. Carlyle’s 


merely to enjoy. Danger arises only when 





the development of argument, the archi- 
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tecture of thought. Here is a fragment 
of his earlier and, so to , professional 
manner. It is of the eighteenth century 
roman a clef that he writes : 

“The intention, when it is allowed 
to predominate, is the death of art in fiction. 
To compare the method of some of these minor 
writers to the photographic art would be to 
com t it unduly, for the camera is used 
= in the service, not of art, but of police. 

e imaginative structure is the most careless 
and ao part of their work: it is no 
palace of Romance, no guildhall of Comedy, 
that they seek to erect, but a hasty, low earth- 
work, behind which they may lie on their 
bellies and shoot at their enemies.” 

Another work which Prof. Raleigh has in 
hand will also be professional in its scope. 
This is a selection of English Epistles, to 
appear in the Warwick Library, published 
by Messrs. Blackie, of Glasgow. But 
Prof. Raleigh has no idea of being bound 
by the fetters of academic convention. He 
has too much buoyancy of temper, too 
sensitive a spirit, to make a Dryasdust. He 
aspires ote man of letters as well as 
scholar, to put off the cap and gown now 
and then, and don the velvet jacket of the 
i msible artist. He has tried his pen 
in pes where you do not usually meet 
with professors—the Yellow Book to wit, and 
the New Review. And it was certainly in no 

antic mood that he wrote the charming 
ecture on Robert Louis Stevenson which 
delighted its hearers at the London Institu- 
tion, and has delighted many others since 
in book form. Style is not a matter with 
which your learned writer is wont to concern 
himself, but that lecture erred, if any, on 
the side of over-carefulness and over-elabo- 
ration of style. Nor may the critic deny the 
resence of a similar quality in the thought- 
fal and brilliant treatise on Style itself 
which Prof. Raleigh has just put forward. 
The epi is sound as well as glittering, 
the highly wrought metaphor well sustained : 
yet one cannot escape a feeling of something 
artificial, something of self-consciousness, or 
even coxcombry lurking in the paradoxes 
and the deliberate quaintness. After all, ar 
has its pedantry as well as learning. Let 
the reader judge : 

“‘It is the misfortune of the actor, singer, 
dancer, that their bodies are their sole instru- 
ments. On the stage of their activities they 
carry the heart that nourishes them and the 
lungs wherewith they breathe, so that the soul, 
to = degradation, must seek a more remote 
and difficult privacy. That immemorial right 
of the soul to make the body its home, a 
welcome escape from publicity and a refuge for 
sincerity, must be largely foregone by the actor, 
who has scant liberty to decorate and administer 
for his private behoof an @ ent that is 
also a of business. is ownership is 
limited by the necessities of his trade; when 
the customers are gone, he eats and sleeps in 
the bar-parlour. Nor is the instrument of his 
performances a thing of his choice; the poorest 
skill of the violinist may exercise itself upon a 
Stradivarius, but the actor is reduced to fiddle 
for the term of his natural life upon the face 
and fingers that he got from his mother.” 


After all, Prof. Raleigh’s faults are faults 
on the right side. e cares for perfect 
expression; and how few writers even do 
that. And if he will carry something of 
art into the literature of scholarship, and 





something of scholarship into the literature 
of art, he will be conferring a benefit upon 
either. Recently Prof. Raleigh has prefixed 
an interesting essay to a new edition of 
Keats, and we hope some day to come upon 
the pastoral comedy founded upon Chaucer’s 
Wife of Bath’s Tale which he wrote for some 
private theatricals at Liverpool. 





Mr. H. B. Marriorr-Wartson. 


Few writers now ce Set a finer, freer 
way than Mr. Marriott-Watson. His sym- 
pathies lie with action and intrepidity and 
resource, and he directs a ing pen. 
Hence, when he is minded to he can give us 
brave stuff. Unfortunately his sympathies 
lie alse with gallantry and intrigue, and, 
therefore, he must ever introduce a woman. 
In the romance of action, as has been 
demonstrated by Mr. Stevenson, the woman 
is not needful; but if her presence is ex- 
pedient, it is as well that she is young and 
simple and beautiful rather than a designing 
coquette or a woman with a past. Mr. 
Marriott-Watson favours the latter types. 
During the recent display of the rapier 
school of fiction—who have lately been 
having it all their own way—Mr. Marriott- 
Watson has remained silent. His Galloping 
Dick came earlier, and since then he has 
published nothing. But there is no one, 
with the exception of Mr. Anthony Hope, 
better qualified to tell a brisk romantic story 
than he. He has the manner to perfection. 
He has a pleasant archaic trick which lends 
verisimilitude to a tale pitched in the last or 
seventeenth century; hisimaginationislively; 
his knowledge is sufficient ; his sympathies, 
as we have said, are—partly at least—right. 
We regret that Mr. Marriott-Watson so 
rarely employs these gifts; and we regret 
that when = does, he so persistently brings in 
a too modern fancy for the analysis of passion. 
From a man with such a style as his we want 
no analysis : we want bold, generalising state- 
ments. But Mr. Marriott-Watson is not 
one man, but two. He is only half a 
romancist : the other half is realist, or if you 
will, naturalist. He loves a highwayman, 
but he loves also to tie a modern neuro- 
pathic subject down and use the knife. He 
is, in short, both the author of the episode 
**Of the Man from Cornwall” and of “ At 
the First Corner.” His imagination is too 
much tinged with eroticism. He enjoys risky 
situations; it is pleasure to him to see how 
near he may approach the edge without 
falling over. As an exercise in treading 
delicately ‘“‘ My Lady the Naiad” is not to 
be surpassed; but we cannot admire the 
author for his skill. It seems to us beside 
the mark, unimportant : the important thing 
is that a man with his talents should make 
brisk, clean, and dashing stories. Mr. 
Marriott-Watson has lately been busy on 
a story for boys, which is now running in a 
juvenile magazine. It would do him good 
if, for a while, he could be persuaded to 
write only stories for boys and put his 
heart into them. We do not for a moment 
wish to deny his cleverness as an inquirer 
into the more intimate relations of men 
and women—he is intensely clever. But 


there are others who do the same work 
as well or better. 





THE CENTENARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF HEINE. 


I.—HEINE: THE MAN. 
DEcEMBER 13, 1797, 


** The spirit of the world, 
Beholding the absurdity of men, 
Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile 
For one short moment wander o’er his lips ; 
That smile was Heine.”’ 
Matthew Arnold, 


A HUNDRED years have passed since Harry— 
for it was only after his conversion to the 
Lutheran Church that the poet adopted the 
name of Heinrich—Heine opened his eyes 
to read the riddle of a world he was destined 
to find so hard. It is nearly half a century 
since the grave slowly closed over him 
with the problem still unsolved; but the 
verdict of posterity on the man and on his 
work is still as confused and contradictory 
as was his contemporaries’ judgment of him. 
Though it is sibneniphgal that on him 
alone the mantle of Goethe, with, perchance, 
a double portion of the lyrical spirit, fell, 
though his genius hascarried the poetry of his 
mother tongue round the world ; yet when, 
only the other day, it was suggested to 
erect a statue to his memory in the town he 
had made famous by his birth, the proposal 
was greeted with a shout of enthusiastic 
se with a shriek of offended morality, 
and a howl of outraged chauvinism. And 
thus it ever was with Heine. To some 
he is a silver-tongued poet, the master of 
love and tenderness; to others the incarna- 
tion of lust and discord. Not many years 
after the poet had drawn his last troubled 
breath some ecstatic devotee told of 
Heine’s ascent to heaven; and hard on 
its heels followed a fervid account of Heine’s 
descent into hell. Nor, judging from what 
he has left us to judge him by, is this 
diversity of opinion altogether surprising. 
In his collected works—in his prose as in. 
his poetry—melting tenderness and depth 
of feeling are found side by side with mock- 
ing cynicism and frivolity. Glowing passion 
and delicate fancy intertwine with coarse 
— and brutal directness. Flashing 
wit and dainty humour alternate with dirty 
buffoonery and impish spitefulness. With 
the loftiest yearning towards God and the 
beautiful mingle sneering atheism and 
cold-blooded realism. It seems to be some 
strange jungle, this soul of Heine, whence 
—" plants spring up with the fairest 

owers, where the hiss of the serpent 
mingles with the song of the nightingale : 

‘* There is poison in my songs. 
How nid it be haste a 

he says himself, 

Now, if a genius of this strange com- 
plexily, of these harsh contrasts, be analysed 
accordi 


g to the hard and fast formule of 
ow and of religion, the process will 
i a inni imacing kobold, a 
eine hot ian his descent to hell, but not 
Heine himself nor his true spirit. For 


consider what manner of man he was, and 
in what a school his character was formed. 
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And, above all things, lest the verdict be 
no more than tinkling brass, let there be 
charity. Born a Jew, in an and in a 
pe | when birth within the Ghetto 
carried with it the stigma of social and 
civic ostracism, in the midst of all that was 
most seductive in Roman Catholicism, he 
sat at the feet of Hegel, and in time lightly 
accepted Lutheranism as his creed. ‘“ The 
certificate of baptism is the ticket of ad- 
mission to European culture,” he urges. By 
birth a German, he was, by force of his 
earliest associations, an idolator of Napoleon. 
By instinct and by education in revolt 
against the trend of his time towards 
intellectual and political reaction, and of 
necessity a fighter, he flung himself into the 
arms of democracy, until in time men came 
to mistake him for an apostle of freedom and 
a tribune of the people: yet at heart he was 
always an aristocrat. ‘‘ Lay a sword upon 
' my tomb,” he cries, “‘ for I have fought in the 
ar of the Emancipation of Mankind ”’ ; but, 
after all, he fought half-heartedly, dream- 
ing of an oligarchy of the intellect in which 
the many-headed could have neither appre- 
ciation nor share, Home-sick for his native 
land, the beauty and glamour of which had 
entered into his soul, and of which he knew 
how to sing with such deep and true feeling, 
the exiled ‘nightingale of Germany” had 
for many years to build its nest ‘‘in the 
periwig of old Voltaire.” Sensitive, spoiled, 
and proud, he carried throughout his life 
the rankling sting of a hopeless and un- 
requited love. Add to all this a keen and 
exuberant sense of humour, an unparal- 
leled gift of irony and satire, and a biting 
and flashing wit, and it is difficult to see 
how, if his verse be poisoned, it could 
well be otherwise. In the man, as in his 
works, there were the same infinite com- 
plexities and the same startling contrasts. 

It is idle to say that the 
which mar the beauty of Heine’s works 
were an affectation, and the outcome of 
studied calculation to attract, to startle atten- 
tion. They were in the man himself—in 
his life. Take, for example, the eventful 
visit to his uncle, Salamo Heine, the up- 
right, simple-minded millionaire of Ham- 
burg, which seems to mark the crisis of his 
life. The young man, straight from the 
unholy influence of ‘das rote Sefchen,” 
from whose singing he had learnt that he, 
too, was “born unto singing,” was sent— 
for his mother was an eminently shrewd 
and practical woman — to learn to follow 
in the respectable footsteps of his millionaire 
uncle. Silver-tongued llo was to settle 
down as a reputable banker_—H. Heine & 
Co.—in the ‘‘town of bacon.” In the society 
into which he was thrown, money and re- 
spectability were the be-all and end-all of 
life. The pape world of imagination in 
which he lived was, to all about him, fantas- 
tically incomprehensible. With his sense 
of humour, the young poet must have felt 
that he cut a very comic figure in this 
uncongenial setting. Moreover, he fell 
passionately, madly in love with one of his 
uncle’s daughters. She rejected his wooing 
with contempt. Although the wound never 
healed throughout his life, and gave 


to the world the exquisite pathos of the 
Book of Songs, though his heart might be 





ugly discords good 





throbbing out its life - blood, Heine was 

fain to see the grim humour in the incon- 

es of all. It was irony worthy of what 
e 


hemously calls the “Aristophanes 
of Heaven.” He learnt to mock at himself. 
These antagonisms of his temperament found 


its expression in that spirit of self-mocke: 
which is the characteristic keynote of his 
lyrics. His cynicism is not an artificial, 
cleverly plotted phase straining after 
originality, but it is the expression of 
deeply rvoted desire to seek after truth—to 
reach the kernel of life’s philosophy. It 
expresses his conception of the great gulf 
which was fixed between the prose of his 
life and the poetry of his emotions. This, 
it seems to me, explains, to some extent, 
the a dualisms of Heine’s nature—its 
emotional exaltation and its sensual coarse- 
ness—and accounts for the glaring contrasts 
in his works. — his life he wor- 
shi urity, and he ran after any grisette 
whe chaoed to cross his path ; and he jeered 
at himself, with tears in his eyes, for both. 
His life was the tragedy of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, with Mephistopheles chuckling 
impartially in the und. 

he y culminated in the long years 
of m: om which had to run out before 
the end of his stormy life on the mattress 
in Paris. Never was Heine greater than 
duri those years when stretched on 
a bed of sickness, racked with excru- 
ciating pain, paral so that he had to 
lift the eyelid with his fingers if he would 
escape from darkness, he bore his afflictions 
unflinchingly and uncomplainingly. Never 
was his spirit so bright, and never was his 
wit so keen and subtle than during this 
long-drawn death in life. 

“It was in May, 1848,” he tells us, “that I 
went out for the last time and took leave of the 
fair idols which I adored in the time of m 
fortune. Only with difficulty I 
m A to the a ae all a 
w into the gallery where the 
sainted a of ra sage blessed lady of 
Milo, stands on her pedestal. At her feet long 
time I lay and wept so bitterly that a stone 
_— have pitied me. The — too, 
looked on me pitifully, yet so disconsolately 
withal as if she would say, ‘ Don’t you see that 
I have no arms, and, therefore, can do nothing 
to help you ?’’’ 

It was Heine’s farewell to the outside 
world. The s of his youth, even the 
dess of beauty, had failed him in 

is hour of n He crawled home 
to die, but the hour of his release was 
long in coming. “It is a plaint,” he 
writes to Meissner, ‘‘as though from the 
Brave, a cry through the night of one 
uried alive.” Yet on his worn out 
and unable to fight as he had fought, 
whether on the wrong side or on the right, 
throughout his manhood, his genius turned 
again to the poetry which had first won him 
fame. From the bed of sickness he pub- 
lished the Romanzero, in which, if, as he had 
foretold long years before, the kisses of the 
Muse had lost much of their first glow and 
freshness, there are yet many lines of whim- 
sical thought, of exquisite musical beauty, 
and all living with that mocking humour which 
characterised even his deathbed. Whether 
in those hours of pain and darkness he 
returned repentant to the God of his fathers ; 


whether he died a Jew or a Christian, it 
profits little toinquire. “Would the 
of Oe eee o ie and pe wear? turn- 
ing whi ing to the consolations of religion. 
which he hed alvege spurned be particularly 
edifying? For the great history of the Jews 
he had never disguised his admiration ; for 
their oppression, as for all who were down- 
trodden, he had always shown sympathy. 
But in all questions of creed he seems to 
have maintained the same attitude of 
tolerant indifference which he had laid down. 
in his criticism of Nathan der Weise: 
“Te eae eee 
atl ~~ 4S 
That the Rabbi andthe Mont 
Both smell very much alike.” 


Yet his thoughts certainly often turned to- 
religious matters. Many of his poems, 


attacking his adversaries too vi , he 
burned, not without a Bang. But “ it is 
better that the verses should burn rather 


than the versifier. For,” he continues, in 
the foreword to Romansero— one 
of the most terrible human documents ever: 
penned, 
“since I need the mercy of God myself, I 
have granted an amnesty to all my enemies. 
. « » The entire high clergy of pe Oren has. 
spoken its anathema over me, and there are 
fanatic priests of unbelief who would like to 
stretch me on the rack until I recant. ... Yes, 
I am returned to God like the Prodigal Son, 
after a long herding of swine among the 
Hegelians.” 


But even in this confession of his faith the 
old smile of the scoffer seems to flit in an 
out between the lines. " 


‘**‘ That smile was Heine.” 
0. W. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY, 
Tse Reception or M. THeEvRret. 


Tue reception of M. Theuriet last) week 
was an exceptionally brilliant meeting at 
the Académie de ce. The attraction 
was not, indeed, the latest candidate for 
immortality — Theuriet, the bland and 
amiable, mild as milk, and just as insipid. 
But he was to be received by the youngest 
Academician, M. Bourget. The fashionable 
women of Paris must have their i 

novelist or dramatist. It + an a Yeo 
alas! a dangerous post. M. Bourget has 
naturally stepped into the shoes of the 
departed Dumas, the late beloved of 
feminine Paris, so that the display of 
bonnets and gowns was worthy the most 
highly decorative and detailed Roges of the 
master, who delights, as we ow, in 
matters of the toilet. ‘‘My merits as a 
novelist may be challenged,” once said M. 
Bourget, in the extreme fatuity of his well- 
dressed youth ; “‘but no one can deny that 
I am the best cravatted man of Paris.” 
His British aspect, emphasisgd since his 
visit to America, was not advantageously 
set off by the ridiculous paim-embroidered 
coat and futile sword of the Forty ; but, 
still, he managed to look as well as mortal 





man could possibly look, so disfigured. 
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For the excited foreigner, nothing is more 
deceptive than an Academy reception. To 
begin with, the famous arm-chairs are mere 
ugly benches.. All the Immortals are not 
present. The hall is small and insignificant, 
and while you listen to the long addresses, 
you have plenty of time to realise the 
absurdity of the pa | affair; of xa 

lay at distributing and appropriating glory, 
sg convene all Paris to wets their method 
of play. At one o’clock the president, M. 
Bourget, flanked by the chancellor and the 
secretary of the Academy, took the centre 
seat on the high estrade facing the hall. 
M. Theuriet stood in the traditional attitude 
of respectful dignity beside the reading-desk 
Pp. before his “arm-chair,”’ and on either 
side sat his god-fathers, MM. Brunetiére 
and Cherbuliez. In a clear, monotonous 
voice, strongly tinged with the Lorraine 
accent, the new Immortal read the conven- 
tional eulogy of his predecessor, Alexander 
Dumas. Nobody expected anything re- 
markable from M Theuriet, and he fully 
justified this: negative expectation. About 

as he had nothing to say, and he said 
it, and said it well, which is all that could 
be expected from an Academician. 

Not so with the president’s speech wel- 
coming him among the Forty. It was for 
this all the pretty gowns and “chic” 
bonnets made such a gallant display in the 
building ; for this the tribunes were packed 
to overflowing, and people had been stand- 
ing outside the Institute doors since four 
o'clock that morning. Here somethin 
decidedly remarkable was expected, an 
nobody for once was disappointed. M. 
Bourget read a discourse which was a 
charming and finished piece of literature. 
The candidate addresses the entirebody of 
Academicians standing. The president 
addresses him sitting; and in his welcome 
adopts a personal and responsible tone. 
Bourget began with a pretty and flattering 
school - reminiscence, and recalled ‘an 
exquisite hour” in the provincial college 
where the professor, forsaking the old dry 
path, opened for his pupils a contemporary 
volume ot verse. It was Theuriet’s Chanson 
du Vannier, and young heads and hearts 
were instantly seized by its enchantment. 
So vivid is the memory still that he quoted 
several lines, and in analysing the charms 
of Theuriet’s perfumed landscape, gave us, 
with delightful freshness, the setting of his 
own school years. Resuming the capti- 
vating influence of the provincial note, 
which may be said to be Theuriet’s sole gift, 
he cried : 


“To belong to a land! What a simple 
formula! So simple that at first glance it seems 
to lack even sense. Bridoron said, ‘One is 
always somebody’s son’ ; he might have added, 
‘and born somewhere.’ But the State re- 
gistrar, in recording beside our name that of 
our birthplace, does not by that fact make us 
of that spot. It needs something else for the 
accomplishment of that mysterious marriage of 
the earth and the soul that man sums up in that 
word so tender and profound: ‘ My country!’ 
To belong to a land it is not sufficient to be 
born there. It does not suffice even to have 

wn up there. Our family must have lived 
ere, those who gave us life must have played 
there as children, where we have played as 
children. They must have merged their earliest 








dreams of youth in horizons whither our own 
have wandered, their works, their blisses, their 
sorrows must have been associated with the 
setting of our daily life. Our dead must be 
there about us—in the streets, among the fields ; 
the highest and humblest ixifluences emanati 
from ings must have shaped us throug 
them in a way that the climate of 
our town has penetrated us like its history, 
and that everywhere else we are forced to feel 
ourselves strangers, —s use the ex- 
pressive term in which the popular language 
sums up the i of the creature 
torn from the hereditary atmosphere, from 
that sacred communion of the land and 
men, outside of which there is neither 
durable hearth nor national unity of action, 
nor health of. spirit nor certitude of. will. 
Alas! in our contemporary France, centralised 
in the extreme, how: many have been deprived 
of this first support! How many have possessed 
it and undervalued it! You, Monsieur, have 
had the good fortune to belong toa land. You 
have had the wisdom to stick to it as far as life 
‘itted you. The best of your talent comes 
Hous that good fortune and from that wisdom.” 


Tracing the influences that formed Theu- 
riet’s youth and talent, he recalled with a 
few delicate strokes the aged aunt Thérése, 
who first taught him to love and understand 
flowers, and who replied to his child’s 
question how the bees made honey, ‘‘ with 
the heart of flowers.” 


‘‘ This flavour of wild honey, composed of all 
the flowers of Lorraine, is that of all your 
poetry of nature, and, in the poet’s fashion, 
you have ey paid your debt to the gentle 
dead who first revealed to you the secret of 
true artists—that of finding the exquisite in the 
humblest things; you have set her image in an 
elegy too long to quote entirely, but whose last 
verses I will quote, wherein we see her too old 
to wander among the alleys of the garden, 
imprisoned in her chamber hung with Flemish 
draperies of faded leaves, the silent spirit, the 
tarnished mirrors and rosewood furniture.” 


M. Bourget made what could be made of 
a mediocre subject. The work of M. Theuriet 
offers small. scope to the analyist or the 
orator; for this reason, the greater and more 
notable part of M. Bourget’s remarkable 
discourse was given to M. Theuriet’s prede- 
cessors His eulogy of Alexandre Dumas 
literally took the Academy by storm. Not 
only were pee saluted with enthusiastic 
applause, but the entire assembly was lifted 
to its feet. First the Academicians stood up 
to applaud, and then the spectators, the 
laity, male and female. It was a triumph 
worth achieving, and one that M. Bourget 
for one sweet brief moment must have felt 
equal in value to several swift editions of 
a new novel. He painted Dumas, with his 
athletic figure, his haughty bearing, his 
singular and expressive mask, full, of in- 
telligence and energy, of virile gaiety and 
hidden bitterness, of irony and kindliness, 
of courageous serenity and melancholy. 


‘All this was in that accentuated profile, 
with its hooked nose, its. bold moustache, its 
brow broad with thought, its mouth at once 
indulgent and disenchanted, and what a 
glance! His clear eyes, set within lids a little 

rominent, had that surgical lucidity of great 
octors, great composers, and great statesmen. 
It seemed that athwart lies and all 
modesties, all ignorances and duplicities, that 
glance must always pierce to the very depth of 
the being it upon and perceive the soul’s 








pn the seeret wound to be sounded and 


There is not space to reproduce in full 
this masterly analysis of Dumas’ work. 
Theuriet’s eulogy was characterless and dull, 
but Bourget more than accomplished and 
completed his task. Each sentence told, 
each line was revealing, and while we 
listened, spellbound and entranced, without 
the Institute gates the students from the 
redoubtable Quartier, in the detestable anti- 
semitic spirit of the hour, that makes Paris 
a public scandal, were clamouring for Zola’s 
blood (though it is not explained why they 
should batter the Institute gates so in- 
hospitable to Zola, in pursuit of that dis- 
pee writer) and Bourget’s uneven 
and somewhat jerky utterance was con- 
tinually interrupted by sounds of blows and 
shouts, till thoughts of war and siege were 
aroused, and palmed and sworded Academi- 
cians moved uneasily in their legendary 
arm-chairs. But the threatened invasion 
passed on, the Academy was not taken like 
another Bastille, by trousered petroleuse, and 
the Master was permitted to reach his 
eloquent peroration. 


‘Dumas has executed in the drama a work 
resembling that of Stendhal, Balzac, and Flau- 
bert in the novel, of Sainte-Beuve and Taine 
in criticism, of Thierry and Michelet in history. 
On the boards he has introduced as much truth 
as they could hold. His theatre, to borrow the 
peicnn & of one of the masters of this revolu- 
tion, is a living chology. Thus his work is 
associated with the vast output of the scientific 
spirit which circulates from one end to the 
other of this century, and which will remain 
its unequalled tness. Suffering century, 
chaotic, harsh, troubled, which has undertaken 
everything, accomplished so little, and of which 
one may say the despairing word that it bas 
been fertile in abortions. . When new 
generations will review the books, novels, 
ey plays, essays of all kinds in which we 

ave expended our effort during the last hun- 
dred years, they will put aside, no doubt, 
as decrepit, many a work that was cele- 
brated, but which gave too much place to 
rhetoric and to fashion. They will preserve, 
I have the profound conviction, those which 
were composed with the passionate scruple of 
exactitude. It is not rash to affirm that 
Alexandre Dumas’ part will be very great in 
this supreme lottery, because he has sought for 
much, and much loved truth. Alas! this strong 
phalanx of our great elders, who with Flaubert 
linked romance with pbysiology, with Renan 
religious history with exegesis, with Taine 
renewed literary history by the study of sur- 
rounding races, with Leconte de Lisle poetry by 
visionary erudition, we have seen it entirely 
vanish. In to-day bidding farewell to one of 
these glorious elders in the nawe of our confréres, 
I feel a little of the melancholy that sixty years 
ago simple officers must have felt in seeing dis- 
appear one by one the few survivals among the 
generals of the Great Army. It is one of the 
last marshals of French letters whose memory 
yay 5 we salute, and our discouragement at 
the thought of the irreparable losses endured 
these last years would be t indeed if we did 
not recall wisely the valiant counsel breathed 
from the whole person of Alexandre Dumas, 
and if we did sant pe his voice repeating to us 
the virile order of literary existence, of ail 
existence perhaps ; thai with which he ends one 
of fy aes aaa ‘And now, let us go and 
work,’ ’ 


H, L. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


UR inquiries into the sales and merits 
O of the existing editions of Scott’s and 
Dickens’s novels have excited considerable 
interest. Below we give reports (wrung 
from booksellers whose busiest hours have 
arrived) upon the sales and editions of the 
novels of George Eliot. George Eliot’s 
reputation is ‘reconsidered’ in another 

umn. Here she is reconsidered from the 
practical point of view of the bookseller. 


Sates anp EpIr1ons. 


A London (West End) bookseller writes : 


“In my opinion there is still room for a 
well-printed and attractively-bound edition of 
George Eliot’s works. The old red cloth edition 
commands the largest sales, and, indeed, is 
much preferred to the new green edition now 
being isstied, There is always a steady demand 
for rge Eliot’s works, but I believe such an 
edition as I have indicated would be welcomed.” 


Our Birmingham correspondent makes 
an interesting reply to our inquiries : 


“Of all our English novelists, none have 
@ more uniform sale in Birmingham than 
George Eliot. There are various reasons for 
this: here, in Warwickshire, she was one of us. 
Her knowledge of the ways and customs of the 
lower middle classes of this county are un- 
equalled in English literature. Again, she was 
not a voluminous writer: a complete set of her 
novels can be had in eight volumes. The 
volumes are few in number, and the cost is 
within the reach of all. 

The best selling are Adam Bede, The Mill on 
the Floss, and Silas Marner. The latter works 
do not sell so freely, for in them the philosopher 
is stamped on every page, and the analysis of 
character is too searching. 

To Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons 
thanks are due for several excellent editions. 
The ‘Standard’ edition, in 21 volumes, is a 
model of neatness—paper, print, and bind- 
ing, all are perfection. There are no illus- 
trations— that is a great blessing. The 
cheap ‘ Uniform’ edition has the larger sale— 
it is well printed on good paper, but we 
wish we could prevail upon the publishers 
to omit the illustrations. 

We may add that here in Birmingham the 
sale of — Eliot is as great to-day as it was 
during her life. These remarks apply to her 
rere a = The — have been 
relega‘ to the up shelves; the poems 
have a small sale.” wit 


A large Brighton bookseller gives his 


opinions as follow : 


“The sale of George Eliot’s novels keep® 
very even throughout the year. The red cloth 
edition is by far the most popular; and we 
think it a pity that it is to be discontinued as 
the stock runs out, and another colour sub- 
stituted ; for although the new binding is in itself 
neat and good, it will be a drawback to those 
who have purchased some volumes not to be 
able to complete their sets in uniform binding. 
There does not seem to be room for another 
8vo edition, unless it were illustrated; but the 
pocket edition, which is shortly to be com- 
menced by the issue in that form of Scenes of 
Clerical Life, should take well.” 








A Bournemouth correspondent writes : 


“The present demand for Eliot’s 
novels is not quite so good:as it has been in 

ious years. 

The ‘ Cabivet’ edition I find sells best 
in sets; single novels in the ‘P p 
edition. Scenes of Clerical Life has a 
large sale during the last few months in the 

If the publishers could see their way clear 
to publish the novels as they intend publishing 
Scenes of Clerical Life - 3 vols., uniform with the 
‘Temple Classics ’—I certainly think it would 


take, and ially if the number of volumes 
did not exceed fifteen for the set.” 
From Dublin we havereceived afavourable 
report on these novels : 
‘* In our experience Eliot comes next 
in popularity to Scott poy vt Thackeray 
being a bad fourth. 


There is always a steady demand for her 
works in the cheaper editions (3s. 6d., &c.), and 
the uniform set of her no in 7 vols. has 
also sold well. 

The new ‘ Standard’ edition, however, has 
not found favour with our clients, for although 
it makes a handsome set we consider the 
number of volumes and the price tend to keep 
down the sale, particularly as the cheaper 
edition is such value. 

We do not stock sixpenny editions.” 


Finally, an Oxford correspondent gives 
us George Elivt’s position in a University 
city : 

‘* Whether due to the ‘ new fiction’ or not I 
cannot say, but the sale of George Eliot’s novels 
is not a third of what it was at Oxford six or 
seven years ago. These novels seem to be 
taking their place in the ranks of those classics 
which, perhaps, because they ‘ought to be 
read,’ are not read by the yo r generation. 
The prices, too, of the original editions have 
dropped considerably, and where an uncut copy 
of, eg., the Mill on the Floss, a few years ago 
brought three guineas, it may now be picked up 
for one. As to current editions, I think those 
issued by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons are 
adequate to the demand, and that there is no 
crying need at present for anything further.” 


It will be seen that the demand for George 
Eliot’s novels is reported to be steady at all 
the above centres except Oxford. It appears 
= — is some room for a new edition ; 

ut while our Birmingham _correspon- 
dent vehemently condemns illustrations, 
our Brighton correspondent thinks them 
necessary to the success of a new edition. 


WHAT AMERICA IS READING. 


Tue American Bookman is worth consulting 
now and then by those who desire to 
follow the reading tastes of the vast 
American public. Its monthly returns of 
book sales are magnificent in their sweep. 
They tell, as accurately as can be told, what 
books are pronounced “real bully” from 
Boston to New Orleans, from New York to 
Salt Lake City, and thence to San Francisco. 
Out of the many lists returned by the Book- 
man’s correspondents we quote the following, 
which relate to six large cities. 





The books are placed in order of demand, 
and the lists were made up on November 1. 


NEW YORK (Uptown). 


Captains Courageous. By Kipling. 
The Christian. By Caine. 

The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 
Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

In Kedar’s Tents. By Merriman. 
St. Ives. By Stevenson. 
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BOSTON. 


Hugh Wynne. Hy Mitchell. 
Captains Courageous. By Kipling. 
In Kedar’s Tents. By Merriman. 
St. Ives. By Stevenson. 

The Christian. By Caine. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson. By his Son. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 
Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 

Story of an Untold Love. By Ford. 
In Kedar’s Tents. By Merriman. 
Chevalier d’Auriac. By Yeats. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Soldiers of Fortune. By Davis. 
The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 
Hagh Wynne. By Mitchell. 
The Christian. By Caine. 

The Federal Judge. By Lush. 
The Honourable Peter Stirling. 
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By Ford. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 

The Christian. By Caine. 

St. Ives. By Stevenson. 

Soldiers of Fortune. By Davis. 
In Kedar’s Tents. By Merriman. 
The Lark. Books I. and II. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 
The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 
Soldiers of Fortune. By Davis. 
The Christian. By Caine. 

In Kedar’s Tents. By Merriman. 
Chevalier d’Auriac. By Yeats. 


Taking the whole of the lists, of which 


there are over thirty, it ap that the 
six books most popular in p moss about 
seven weeks ago were these: 


err ep 


1. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 

2. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 

3. The Christian. By Caine. 

4. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

5. Captains Courageous. By Kipling. 

6 In Kedar’s Tents. By Merriman. 

The hold which Quo Vadis has taken of the 
American public is remarkable. It was first 
favourite May, and is first favourite now. 
Even The Christian plays third fiddle to it. 
Even that fine native product, The Choir 
Invisible, has failed to dislodge it from its 
pinnacle. Jn Kedar’s Tents ia returned as 
one of the most popular books in nearly 
every State. 
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THE WEEK. 


APTAIN A. T. MAHAN has issued, in 
an octavo volume of about 300 pages, 
eight pa on the naval affairs of the 
United States. These papers have been 
written at various dates, the earliest in 1890, 
and three during this year. Whatever unity 
they present ‘‘will not be due,” says Captain 
ihn, “to antecedent purpose, but to the 
fact that they embody the thought of an 
individual mind, consecutive in the line of 
its main conceptions, but adjusting itself 
continually to changing conditions, which 
the progress of events entails.” All the 
papers appeared originally in American 
ines, and one the subjects treated 
are ‘ Possibilities of an lo-American 
Reunion,” ‘‘ Preparedness for Naval War,” 
“A Twentieth Century Outlook,” and 
“Strategic Features of the Caribbean Sea 
and the Gulf of Mexico.” 





Tue ‘“‘ Wolseley Series” of military works 
is atte Age aim is to place before 
British and the public translations of 
foreign standard works on military subjects. 
But it will occasionally produce an original 
English work, and thus we have, for its 
latest volume, Indian Frontier Warfare, by 
Captain and Brevet-Major ©. J. Young- 
husband, who has already won his spurs in 
the literary field. Mr. Walter H. James, 
the editor of the series, supplies a brief 
Introduction to the volume, in which he 
Says: 

‘Incidentally this book gives a striking 
proof of the <alns of the tay of mili 
history, a knowledge of the method employ 
bila of to ayvaems eaipoped’ for Who: geste 
is of the emplo for the pacifica- 
tion of Burmah. Here was a country in which 
the conditions were much the same as those 
which obtained in France a hundred years ago, 
viz., difficult communications and numerous 
——— bands, not formidable in themselves, 
but to deal with because of the difficulty 
of ing hold of them. The actual course 
employed was not = the same; still, the 
later method was distinctly founded on the 
earlisr. No two military incidents can ever be 
exactly similar. The wise man is he who learns 
from the experience of the past how to apply 
his knowledge under the conditions of the 


present.” 





In the way of criticism this week we have 
Mr. Havelock Ellis’s Afirmations, consisting 
of papers on Nietzsche, Cassanova, Zola, 
Huysmans, and “St. Francis and Others.” 
Mr. Ellis boldly condemns books about 
books while producing one himself: 


‘* How happy, for instance, the world might 
be if there were no literature about the Bible, 
if Augustine and Aquinas and Calvin and 
py mgd smaller men had not danced on it 
so long, ping every page of it into mire, 
that now the vision of a single line, in its 
simple sense, is almost an effort of inspiration. 
All 4 life ye have been casting away the 
knowledge I have gained from books about 
literature, and from opinions about life, and 
coming to literature itself or to life itself, a 
slow and painful progress towards that heaven 
of knowledge where a child is king.” 








Another handsome sporting book b 
“Thormanby” comes to hand. This 2 
Kings of the Turf, a series of biographical 
sketches of celebrities of the racing world. 
There are some thirty sketches and portraits, 
peers being alternated with commoners, 
— with trainers, owners with backers. 

of all comes a chapter on the Prince 
of Wales, whose winning of the Derby is 
stirringly described. We think the author 
is safe when he surmises that “the number 
of hats that were lost through being reck- 
lessly chucked into the air will probably 
never be known.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Mreisreetat Parestaoop. By R. C. Moberly, D.D. John 

Murray. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Kines or rae Turr. By “Thormanby.” Hutchinson & 
Co. 16s. 

Wotsstzry Szeres, Vor. IIl.: Inpraw Feontrer Warrars. 
By Captain and Brevet-Major G. J. Younghusband, 
P.S.C, Kegan Paul, 

Taz Caupaiey or Sepan. By George Hooper. George 
Bell & Sons, 

Sre Hewery Worrow: a Brograraicat Sxeroa. By 
Adolphus William Ward. Archibald Constable & Co. 
3s. 6d. 

Lrvs anp Lerrers or Hagetst Betcaze Srowr. Edited 
by Annie Fields. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

Lerrers Recerven sy rae Kast Iwprta Company From rs 
Sunvants 1x tHe East. Vol. Il.: 1613-1615. With an 
Introduction by William Foster, B.A. Sampson 
Low. 21s. 

Tax Dretomaric History or Ausretca: Its Frast Ogarrer, 
1452-1453-1494. By Henry Harrisse. B. F. Stevens. 


POETRY, ESSAYS, ORITICISM. 


Reviews arp Essays tw Ewautsa Lrreraturs. By the 
Rev. Duncan C.Toxey. George Bell & Sons. 65s. 

Tas Wootne or Matxaroon, and Commopus. By Lew. 
Wallace. Harper & Brothers. 
Sewr Back sy tHe Awerts: Bittavs or Home anp 
Homety Ltrs. By Frederick Langbridge. 3s. 6d. 
Poxrrroat Stemons: [ncuvuptne tae BattaD or PLrmouts 
Oxvron. By William E. Davenport. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 3s. 6d. 

Arrremations. By Havelock Ellis. Walter Scott. 

Tax Srzcrator: Vou. Il. John C. Nimmo. 

Moprrw Patrrers: Vor. V. By Jobn Ruskin. New 
Edition. 9s. 

SCIENCE. 

Etxocrarcan Traction. By Ernest Wilson. Edward 

Arnold. 
ART BOOKS, 

Taz “Bortpse” Atsum or Royat Acapsmy Aroai- 
Teorur®, 1897. Office of the Builder. 

Tae Cenrrat [rattan Parnrars or tae Rewarssancg. 

Berenson. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Tue Artists anp Ewa@ravers or Batrisa anp Americanw 

Boox Pratss. By Henry W. Fincham. Kegan Paul. 21s. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Tax ToHames IntustraTED: a Prcorvessqus JOURNEYING 
From RicaMonp To Oxrorp. By John Leyland. George 
Newnes, Ltd. 

A Row Roonp tue Expres. By Alex. Hill. Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. 3s, 6d. 

Tae Faror Istanos. By J. Russell-Jeaffreson. Sampson 
Low. 2s. 6d. 


By 


CLASSICAL. 

Tae Porms oF BACOHYLIDES: FroM A PAPYRUS IN THE 
Brirtsk Museum. Edited by Frederic G. Kenyon. 
Printed by Order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

Drorrowary or Quotations (Oxasstcat). By Thomas 
Benfield Harbottle. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 7s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
New Grammaticat Feanca Covrss. 
2vols. Whittaker & Co. 2s. 
Dretinauzwpa. By A. P.S. Newman. Whittaker &Co. 1s. 
D.C.O0. Exercises ix Cxorce awp Caancs. By William 
Alien Whitworth. Deighton Bell & Co. (Cambridge). 


By Albert Barrére. 











Tas Smacter Camprrper Braue ror Scnoots: Ezra axp 
Nexemun. Edited by Herbert Edward Ryle, D.D. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Two Essays ow Wittram Pirr. By T. B. Macaulay. Edited 
— D. Innes, M.A. Cambridge University 

T. Macor Pravrt Tatwomuus, Edited by J. H. Gray, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press, 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Ecsre’s Apvenrurss 1x Fatrytanp, By Bedford Pollard. 
Elliot Stock. Kire Lone Bsarp. By Barrington Mac- 
Gregor and Charles Robinson. John Lane, Narrr’s 
Vrouw. By Charles H. Barstow. Frederick Warne & 
Co. In Quest or Sauna’s Taxisvre. By 8S. Walkey. 
Frederick Warne & Co. 3s. 6d. A Hovssrun or 
Ressts. By Walter Rhoades. Archibald Constable 
&Oo, 4s. 6d. Gsorpte raz Beack Pruroz. By Rev. 
J. M, Russell. Jarrold & Sons. 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ferenpsurr. By Hugh Black. Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d, 
Tae Guarpian’s Instevction; om, THRE GENTLEMAN'S 
Romanos. By Stephen Pentov. F.E, Robinson. Taz 
Bowser Manvsorirr. Edited by A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, 
Ph.D. Paris III. to VII. Government Printing Office, 
Calcutta. A Drorronary or trae Matay Lanwevaar: 
Matay-Esettse. By Hugh Clifford and Frank A, 
Swettenham. Part IV.: The Letters “‘D,” “EH,” and 
“FF.” Government Printing Office, Taiping, Perak. 
Tae Isreeest or Amertcs 1m Sea Power: Perusunr 
awp Furore. By Captain A. T, Mahan, Sampson 
Low. 10s. 6d. A Sexres or Sevewry [.iveraations 
vo Carrarn Site R. F. Burtow’s “Anasraw Niours,”’ 
From paintings by Albert Letchford. H. 8. Nichols, 
ltd. Tae Art or Cooxsry. By Mrs. De Salis, 
Hutchinson & Oo, 2s. Srupewrs’ Eprtron or a 
Srawparp Dicrrowary. Funkand Wagnalls. Sxavow 
Lawn; on, Ligut yrom tHe Orner Srpx. By E. 
d’Espérance. George Redway. Daworne a Puxasvre. 
By Edward Scott. Henry J. Drane. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ACADEMY’S AWARDS TO 
AUTHORS. 


cp~ Pia f I be allowed to comment upon 
the letter of ‘“‘ A Veteran Critic” in your 
issue? I do not kaow how far he correctly 
interprets the true intention of the ACADEMY 
in raising the question of a prize fund for 
authors. I venture to hope that his interpre- 
tation is unauthorised. 

It is evident, to begin with, that no journal, 
however — o its standing, can take the 
place of public and official bodies like the five 
academies which make up the French Institute, 
and of which the French Academy is the only 
one known to the generality of educated Eng- 
lishmen. The French Academy can, without 
presumption, honour with its approval the 
work of any French writer, be he who he may ; 
for the ACADEMY to solemnly set the seal of its 
—. upon’ Mr. Swinburne or Mr. 

ith would be a saugrenuité of which I am 
convinced its editor would never be guilty. It 
follows that literary work which has been 
ie by the most competent organs of 
English opinion as first-rate is ipso facto de- 
barred from participation in the ACADEMY 
prize fund; writers of the first rank are hors 
concours. And if it would be an impertinence 
for any journal to deem the formal expression 
of its approval of moment to a writer recog- 
nised by the majority of English literary 
organs, it would be an absurdity in ninety-nine 
cases ha 8 of a hundred to ene _ 
a) @ pecuniary reward. To refer for 
ppt at A to “A Veteran Critic’s” list, 
would it not be gilding refined gold to offer 
Mr. Rudyard — or Mr. W. W. Jacobs a 
cheque of £50 for Captains Courageous or The 
Skipper’s Wooing. You might as well offer Sir 
Henry Bessemer £50 for his metallurgical in- 
ventions, or Mr. Edison the same sum for his 
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discovery of the phonograph. ‘‘ The artist 
alone,” we are told by ‘A Veteran Critic,” 
‘‘works for nothing but the satisfaction of his 
own conscience,” &c. Have Mr. Kipling and 
Mr. Jacobs indeed worked for nothing? If so 
common rumour is traly a lying jade. 

Does this imply that what ‘‘ A Veteran Critic” 
regards solely as literature—fiction, poetry, and 
criticism—should be shut out from the ACADEMY 
Stakes? By no means. The AcaDEMY can do 
most useful work by insisting upon the fact 
that popular approval and pecuniary reward do 
not necessarily accompany good literature. In 
other words, it can seek out those works which 
have been ge over by the mass of critics, 
which have been neglected by the public; and 
it can, by the sympathetic expression of its 
recognition, by the substantial help of a mone 
reward, encourage and assist the authors. It 
could thus have assisted Browning at the outset 
of his career; it could have tendered to T. E. 
Brown that homage which, since his death, has 
been accorded him in some measure. 

On the whole, however, it cannot be main- 
tained that, so far as the literature adumbrated 
in the preceding & paragraph is concerned, there 
is any serious need of an ACADEMY prize fund. 
Talent and genius are scarcely likely to fail of 
recognition nowadays ; on the contrary, there 
is only too common a disposition to recognise 
them where they exist iu an infinitesimal degree. 
There has been no Poe, no Mangan, in the 
world of English-speaking letters during the 
last fifty years; we are so alive to the possi- 
bility of Méryon starving, that any charlatan 
who stands on his head is sure of an adoring 
press and any number of suppers at the Savoy. 
It is far otherwise with the literature of know- 
ledge. If you do, indeed, Sir, as ‘‘ A Veteran 
Critic ” asserts, believe that this finds its reward 
in the distant beckoning of a professorship, 
you must permit me to say that this belief 
possesses the essential characteristic of faith— 
entire lack of relation to fact. In the first 
ee there are very few professorships in 

ngland; and in the second, it is notorious 
that literary output has little, if anything, to 
do with their award. Moreover, much of the 
work I have in view has been done by writers 
engaged in other callings, and forcedly hindered 
from complying with the beckoning, however 
distant, of a professorship. 

As a simple matter of fact, there are whole 
fields of knowledge that are scarcely tilled at 
all in this country because of their miserable 
yield in honorary or pecuniary reward. Only 
enthusiasts with a competence can put their 
hands to the plough. The historical sciences in 
general, and in especial those branches that are 
concerned with the literary and artistic mani- 
festations of man’s personality throughout the 
ages, stand on a far lower level in the English- 
speaking world than on the Continent. Here 
it seems to me that the generous initiative of 
the ACADEMY might be fruitful of good. I 
will cite four works which, had the ACADEMY 
fund been in existence, would, in my opir-ion, 
have had a predominant claim upon it: Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s translation of the Mabinogion, 
Campbell’s Popular Tales of tke West Highlands, 
Mr. Standish Hayes O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica, 
Prof. Child’s edition of the English and Scottish 
Ballads. In the first three cases not only was 
a new continent of romantic fancy and incident 
opened up for English letters; but English 
prose literature was enriched by an original 
and remarkable masterpiece ; in the fourth case 
one of the most beautiful and characteristic 
branches of our literature is, for the first time, 
adequately dealt with. 

My conclusion is, that the AcADEMy should 
mainly restrict its scheme to such branches of 
literature as are fostered in France by the 
Academie des Inscriptions, and would in Ger- 
many be designated “ Philologische Wissen- 


schaften,” the German “ Philologie” I need 
not say being a term of infinitely wider import 
than our philology. 


“A Fautry AGREEMENT.” 


I should like to say a few’ words about 
another matter. No y heeds statements 
made by the Author, which are as little likely 
to mislead as those, let me say, of La Libre 
Parole or the New York Sun. But copied into 
your columns under the title of “‘A Faul 

ment” they may do some mischief. It is 
worth while, therefore, to examine this charac- 
teristic example of the Author’s method of 
dealing with figures. 

In the agreement criticised the publisher asks 
the writer to contribute £110 to the cost of 
producing 1,500 copies of his work, and the 
result arrived at, according to the Author, is 
that the publisher makes close upon £100 profit 
without risking a penny, whereas the writer in 
return for his risk only nets £65. Now in the 
first place the cost of production is set down at, 
‘‘ say, £100,” an assumption based upon nothing 
but the conviction that the publisher must in- 
evitably be trying to swindle the author. Let us 
see if we can test its validity. As the book pro- 
duces 3s. 6d. to the publisher, it must be published 
at 6s., and may be assumed to be a crown 8vo of 
12 sheets of 32 pages, or 388 pages at least. The 
binding of 1,500 copies at 5d. each (alow figare) 
works out at £31, paper for the same number 
(36 reams of double crown at 15s.) at £27, so 
that only £42 are left for composing and 
machining 388 pages. I will not say this price 
is impossible, but it is very low and it allows 
absolately no margin for corrections (which may 
safely be estimated at from £7 to £10) nor for 
the printing of prospectuses, circulars, order 
forms, &c., nor for the postage of gratis copies, 
nor, most remarkable omission of all (and one 
which the AcADEMY should surely have spotted) 


for advertising. Unless the author differs 
greatly from his kind, and the publisher is less 
squeezable than most of his fellows, this last 


item may be put down at £20 at least... In other 
words, the cost of production assumed, in order 
to create a prejudice against the publisher, to 
be £100 is almost certainly from £130 to £140, 
and may, if author and publisher believe in 
advertising, reach any figure up to £200. So 
much for the basis of the Author’s calculation. 
Now for some further developments. The sale 
of the entire edition is assumed to bring in 
£262 10s. to the publisher (1,500 copies at 3s. 6d), 
so that notbing is deducted for copyright pur- 
poses, nothing for traveller’s and office copies, 
nothing for gratis copies to the author, nothing 
(how came you, Mr. Editor, to pass over this 
omission ?) for review copies! According to the 
Author’s calculation the young writer’s work 
has sold without being circularised, without 
being advertised, without being reviewed. 
Lucky young writer, and yet he aud the Author 
are not happy. 

We are now in a position to substitute for the 
misleading figures given by the Author the 
following approximately correct ones: 


On the sale of 1,500 copies— 





£ a. 
Cost of production, say... ... 140 0 
Royalty to author on 1,400 
copies (sllowing 100 for 
gratis copies), at 2s. 6d. 175 10 
Profit to publisher... 39 10 
£ 355 O 
By anther . so... « 110 
By sale of 1,400 (allowing 
100 for gratis copies), 
— Pe 
— 355 0 


Ex hypothesi the author risks £110 and gets 





£175 10s., or £65 10s. profit, the publisher 





iniquitous one denounced the Author. 
Moreover, no mention is made of the possible 
failure to sell 100 copies, in which case the 
publisher nothing for his risk. True, the 
writer is in the same plight, but he has at least 
the satisfaction of seeing his book published, 
a satisfaction conceivably worth £100 to him, 
but under no circumstances worth anything to 
the pete, unless, indeed, the work has a 
scholarly value, and he issue it for the benefit 
of science. 

I ask you, Sir, and readers of the ACADEMY 
generally, if it is advisable to give the sanc- 
tion of your support to statements which can 
only be pre. from the charge of unfait 
animus by a plea of gross and ignorant care- 
lessness ? ALFRED NUTT. 

[We gave the figures of which Mr. Nutt 
complains on the authority of a paper which 
has made a speciality of the finance and 
statistics of publishing. No doubt the 
Author can defend its figures otherwise 
than by “a plea of gross and ignorant 
carelessness.” | 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER ON 
BOOKBUYING. 


Srr,—Allow me to correct two errors con- 
tained in your account of the method of 
book-distribution which I proposed some 
years ago, one of them evidently typo- 
graphical. 

he date of my letter to Mr. Fawcett was 
1882, not 1852. In 1852 Mr. Fawcett was 
not in office -was, indeed, politically un- 
known. 

There is an important omission in your 
description of the process of ordering a 
book. The required postage stamps, equiva- 
valent to the price of the book, are to be 
cancelled. The words used are: ‘‘ He (the 
purchaser) then scribbles over the affixed 
stamps so as to erase them and make them 
unavailable even should they be detached.” 
Evidently this is an cntedital: precaution. 

HeErsert SPENcER. 

Brighton: Dee. 13. 





AUSONIUS. 


Str,—Your reviewer makes pretty sport 
with the Californian translator of M. de 
Heredia : 


“When he can go wrong, Mr. Taylor goes 
wrong: /illes d’Ausonie becomes ‘ Ausonius’ 
daughters’; there is no such person as Auso- 
nius, except to the inventor of ‘ Eumolpidus.’ ” 


I like the irony, and in the absence of the 
context I have little doubt that filles d’ Ausonie 
does not mean ‘“ daughters of Ausonius.” 
But poor poet, whose veritable and not 
altogether unimportant existence is thus 
roundly denied ! 

“ Conquertmur, Natura, brevis quod gratia 
forum est,” he writes, in those lines from 
which Herrick, and so many besides Herrick, 
have not been ashamed to borrow. Alas! 
— him, too, the iniquity of oblivion 





ndly scattereth her POPPY. ‘ 


HAMBERS. 
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